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TORY TACTICS. 
\ R. DISRAELL is actuated by a sentiment, and guided 


by atheory. His instinctive reverence for material 
greatness readily combines itself with a belief in cunning 
and contrivance as the instruments of political success. No 

‘ty leader has shown himself so eager to form chance 
alliances and to snap up unexpected majorities, nor has re- 
peated experience satisfied him that neither the country nor 
the House of Commons can be surprised into the choice of a 
policy. The chief professor of Parliamentary tactics is conse- 
quently the most unsafe of guides to his political followers. The 
fortunes of partiesin England ultimately depend on the accord- 
ance of their professions and conduct with popular convic- 
tions, and, in the absence of a certain sympathy, it is impos- 
sible to understand the predominant feelings of the nation. 
It is not every Ministerial blunder which affords an opening 
for the triumph of an Opposition. A logical flaw in an 
oflicial despatch offers a fair opportunity for a passing sarcasm, 
but a verbal and superfluous error, when it has been fully 
exposed, can always be corrected or abandoned without serious 
discomfiture. Three months ago, Lord Joun RussE.. was 
tempted to indulge in a supererogatory display of historical 
eloquence in defending the sacred right of insurrection and 
of foreign interference. The fallacies which swarmed in his 
ambitious essay have been dissected, with entire absence of 
reserve, by many willing critics. Mr. Disrarti, when he 
repeated or emulated their discoveries, forgot that, notwith- 
standing his literary miscarriage, the Foreign Secrerary had 
been perfectly justified in the occasion and in the substance 
of his-communication. The English nation, with a blame- 
able indifference to dialectic accuracy, adheres to its opinions 
even when they have been defended by the unsoundest rea- 
soning. Mr. Maguire and Mr. O’ Donocuve have been heard 
with perfect equanimity when they have proved by a crush- 
ing argumentum ad hominem that Lord Joun Russet ought 
to approve of the separation of Ireland from the Empire. Mr. 
DisraELI will achieve equal practical success by his demon- 
stration that VaTTeL never authorized the battle of Castel- 
Fidardo or the siege of Gaeta. 

A less brilliant tactician might have commenced the 
session with hopeful prospects. The casual elections of the 
last twelve months have diminished the majority which 
placed Lord Patmerston in office ; and even within two or 
three days the manufacturing constituency of Leicester has, 
after a long interval, returned a Conservative member. The 
Queen's Speech has been framed with a regard to prudence 
rather than to popularity, and the leaders of the Opposition 
may easily overbid their rivals in ostensible liberality. At 
the moment when the balance of the two great parties is 
approaching to equilibrium, Mr. Bricurt threatens a mutiny 
in the ranks of the majority ; and although prudent poli- 
ticians deprecate the removal of the present Government, it 
cannot be said that any extraordinary enthusiasm exists in 
its favour. With the road to office opening before him, Mr. 
DisrakLi hurries in advance of his companions to build up a 
wall in the way against which he may knock his head. 
Indifferent to Reform, wavering between political parties, 
divided even with reference to many foreign questions, public 
opinion is bent with unprecedented unanimity on the 
triumph of Italian independence. The statesmanlike belief 
that the safety of Europe depends on the consolidation of 
petty States is anticipated by a generous and universal sym- 
pathy for a noble people which is reasserting its right to 
union and existence. Mr. Disrarui, under these circum- 
stances, thinks it prudent to take his stand on the abortive 
arrangement of Villafranca. He assures the House of Com- 
mons that, as England takes no active part in the struggle, 
French influence must be supreme in Italy ; and he proposes 
that the evil should be corrected by a return to the arbitrary 


project which the Italians have deliberately disregarded, not- 
withstanding the pressure of France. Some years since the 
House of Commons was informed, on the same authority, 
that Italy was honeycombed by secret societies, and that it 
contained no party favourable to constitutional Monarchy. 
The assertion that unity is impossible, although it has been 
approximately attained, is entitled to equal respect. 

The declaration of hostility to Italy was evidently precon- 
certed by the leaders of the party, and Lord Dersy must share, 
though in a less degree, the discredit of Mr. Disrartt’s blun- 
dering policy. His own speech might, however, have been 
thought comparatively prudent, if he had resisted the temp- 
tation of quoting a passage from SHaksPrare which will be 
regarded by all Italians as a wanton insult to their country. 
The reference undoubtedly indicates dislike and contempt ; 
for Lord Dexsy, as a scholar and man of taste, would avoid 
any quotation which, even in its context, conveyed an im- 
pression at variance with his own purpose and feelings. His 
respect for the Italians is intimated in the terms which 
Macsetu employed toa couple of professional murderers. 
Lombards, Tuscans, and Neapolitans belong, it seems, to a 
single nation only as greyhounds and demi-wolves may be 
classed together as dogs, or as hireling ruffians go in the 
catalogue under the name of men. The anti-Italian pre- 
judice which prevails in a section of the Cabinet, as well as 
among the Conservative aristocracy, is intelligible, though 
scarcely generous ; but a would-be Minister is ill-advised in 
avowing an opinion which is of all others the most unpopular 
in England. Lord Derpy, even if he were in office, would 
abstain from any practical opposition to the movement which 
he holds up to suspicion and ridicule ; but the country will 
not tolerate a Government which would misrepresent and 
discountenance its own unhesitating sympathies. 

Mr. DisraxEtt uses highly characteristic arguments in his 
purposeless vindication of the settlement of Villafranca. 
Any solution more acceptable to Italy must, he says, be 
effected by the sword of France; and consequently, he 
asserts, the Emperor Napo.eon would become the head 
of the Latin race, and the master of a million of bayonets. 
That the solution has in a great measure been effected 
exclusively by the sword and will of Italy is an objection 
not worthy to be regarded by the prophet of the Asian 
Mystery. The Latin race and the million of bayonets 
belong to the same category of rhetorical claptrap. The 
future head of the Latin race thinks that his supremacy is 
more likely to be secured by the disunion and weakness of 
the subjects whom Mr. Disrak.t sees, in a vision of the 
future, marching together under his banner. Another re- 
commendation of the Villafranca project consists in its 
guarantee of the temporal power of the Porg, which is gravely 
suggested as an object dear to the English House of Commons. 
Lastly, it is suggested that the possession of Venice by Austria 
supplies Germany with a military frontier, and the non- 
sensical pretext which has been assigned on the Continent 
for German interference against Italy is adopted as a legiti- 
mate argument against the policy of the English Govern- 
ment. About the same time that Mr. DisraELi was urging 
this plea, Baron Von Vincke was inducing the Prussian 
Chambers to vote, in opposition to the Minister, that it was 
not the interest of Germany to oppose the cause of Italian 
unity. Mr. Disraett is more solicitous than Prussia herself 
for the security of the federal territory. 

Lord Densy, Mr. and Mr. Seymour Firz- 
GERALD have diminished their own chance of accession to office, 
and they have effectually helped the object of their attacks 
out of an embarrassing scrape. In the despatch of October, 
Lord Joux Russgtt had given singularly absurd reasons for 
a just conclusion. The debates of Tuesday and Wednesday 
enabled him tacitly to withdraw from his dangerons gene- 
ralizations, and to justify his wise and statesmanlike approval 
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of the King of Sarprn1a’s interference in Southern Italy. It 
is not true that VaTreL sanctions assistance to foreign mal- 
contents, or that his opinion would be worthy of respect 
if it had been correctly represented in Lord Joun RussEtt’s 
despatch ; but it is certain that order, right, and justice were 
concerned in the occupation of the Roman Marches, in the 
defeat of Lamoriciére, and in the assumption of the Italian 
Crown. Lord Jonn Russe x1 was ill-advised in laying down 
maxims and platitudes as the basis of his decision ; but in ex- 
pressing the dissent of England from the genuine or affected 
protests of the Continental Powers he acted with the 
prudence and decision of a statesman. The vile despotism 
of the Boursons had fallen, an irresponsible Republic or 
Provisional Government was impending, and it was the 


duty of Vicror Emmanvet to preserve Italy at the same 


time from reaction and from the abuse of victory. The 
pedantry of extracting a formula from an exceptional 
act has been sufficiently punished by satirical criticism, 
and by the necessity of abandoning an untenable ground. 
Lord Joun reply to Mr. Firzceraup has re- 
os the Government in an advantageous position, and 

r. DisraE.l’s avowal of hostility to Italy has rendered his 
resumption of office far less probable. If Mr. GLADSTONE 
can be persuaded to content himself with a simple and 
straightforward Budget, the Ministry may probably weather 
the dangers of the session. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


few Emperor of the Frencn displays some want of tact 
in delivering an apology for his Constitution, and for 
his peculiar interpretation of its provisions. Even in his 
Legislative Body there must be some members who entertain 
a theoretical respect for liberty, and who see that even the 
enlargement of Parliamentary functions is itself an act of 
despotism. In the words of the Emperor, the great bodies 
of the State have hitherto enjoyed no opportunity of 
either strengthening the Government by their support 
or enlightening it by their counsels, A Constitution 
modified by an exercise of prerogative is but a corollary 
of absolute power; and if it has undergone no change, 
the new privilege of concurrence or remonstrance depends 
wholly on the will of the Executive. The system, as com- 
pared with the Parliamentary government of Louis X VIII. 
and Louis Puiiprz, is not inaccurately defined in the 
Imperial apology. The Chamber of Deputies, returned by a 
limited constituency, controlled administration and policy ; 
and, with the true instinct of a governing Assembly, it acted 
by parties—or, in other words, determined the choice of 
Ministers as well as the conduct of measures. The universal 
suffrage which is nominally exercised in the elections of the 
Legislative Body renders it perhaps impossible to entrust 
equally elevated functions to members who, if they were not 
nominees of a prefect, would be delegates of a mob. Under 
the Republic, it was found impossible to maintain a free 
Government without restricting the franchise; and the 
Imperial despotism was inaugurated by a return to the 
device which had proved itself incompatible with liberty. 
Whatever may be the cause or pretext of disqualification, 
the Emperor explains, in the clearest language, that the 
Senate and Legislative Body have nothing in common with 
a Parliament. Of the public functionaries who govern France, 
not one is to befound among the supposed representatives 
of the people. The English Lords and Commons monopolize 
all considerable offices of State, and the majority in the 
Lower House practically nominates the Ministers who 
exercise the authority of the Crown. The French Legisla- 
tive Body cannot influence the selection of a single Mayor 
of a village. “It does not,” as the Emperor truly says, 
“interfere in all the details of administration, but it is 
“named directly by universal suffrage, and it does not 
“include within itself a single public functionary.” So the 
later Merovingian kings left the details of administration 
to Pepin or CaRLoMAN, but they descended directly from 
Crovis and Crornaire, and they neither appointed nor 
controlled a single public functionary. If a great potentate 
could be suspected of jesting at the expense of a sham 
Legislature, there would be something humorous in the 
reference to the Divine origin from universal suffrage in 
contrast with the helpless inefficiency of the elected represen- 
tatives. It is true that the representative body has a veto 
on legislation, though it cannot originate the most trivial 
law ; but the enactment of Bankruptcy bills, however useful, 
is not equivalent to sovereignty. The Emperor, as he him- 


self observes, is not called upon to change his Minister 
because a bill sent down from the Council of State may be 
rejected by the Assembly. The entire nation sends yp 
its representatives to Paris in answer to the summons gf 
the Emperor, and when the Legislative Body has been 
carefully constituted in accordance with law, “as men should 
“ serve a cucumber, he flings it all away.” 

After all, the restrictions on thought and speech haye 
perhaps been excessive and superfluous. The author and 
manager of the Constitution has resolved to try the experi- 
ment of an annual festival, or Saturnalia, in which his faith 
ful and obedient legislators may pretend to fancy themselye 
free. They are exhorted to make the best of their tempo. 
rary emancipation by emptying their minds of all their 
hoarded thoughts and opinions. Until the Address is voted, 
debate is unrestrained, but with the close of the first debate 
of the session the reign of silence returns. Make hay while 
the sun shines—frolic while it is day :—“ Epuisez, Messieurs, 
pendant l’adresse toutes les discussions, suivant la mesure de 
leur gravité, pour pouvoir ensuite vous consacrer entiérement 
aux affaires du pays.” There is remarkable force in the 
word épuisez. Exhaust the subject of things in general—out 
with it, once for all. Free-trade and foreign policy, peace 
and war and administrative improvement, may occupy the 
chosen of universal suffrage for the first week in February, 
The sentiment of the majority will be ultimately embodied 
in an Address which will not be the less conformable tothe 
Imperial language because there also an unheard-of license 
is introduced. The Senators and Deputies are expressly in- 
formed that instead of an echo of the speech, “comme wutre. 
“ fois,” they may now make the Address “the free and 
“ Joyal expression of their opinion.” The permission will 
not be abused; nor, indeed, is there any immediate 
reason for uttering a dissent which would have no prac- 
tical operation, The Legislative Body is not asked to 
sanction the reforms made or projected in the tariff, nor 
is its approval necessary in any branch of the policy of 
Government. An assembly which excludes the entire 
governing class of public functionaries may as well apply 
itself without delay to secondary business, or les affaires du 
pays. If France were inhabited by Englishmen, by Ameri- 
cans, or even by Hungarians, a smaller concession than the 
boon which has been offered to the great bodies of the State 
would furnish a sufficient lever for the overthrow of the 
existing despotism. A few upright and spirited French- 
men may perhaps try the experiment of turning an illusory 
permission into a solid and fruitful right, but behind the 
Government is the army, with the great corporation of 
officials, and the Legislative Body itself rests on the inse- 
cure basis of a promiscuous and degraded suffrage. It is 
something, however, that for a few days in the year truth 
may be spoken with impunity. The press has been effee- 
tually warned by M. Persieny neither to hope for a share 
in the partial emancipation of the Legislature, nor to trust 
the promises of the Minister himself. M. Tropiona has 
taken care to throw upon the newspapers all the responsi- 
bility of publishing obnoxious debates. The short-hand 
reports furnished to the journals will be utterly unreadable 
without a process of abridgment and selection which will 
bring editors and publishers within the clutches of the 
censorship. 

The language of the Emperor on foreign affairs, though it 
is intended to convey a pacific impression, is vague and 
unsatisfactory. France is to make war in assertion of her 
rights, and as a specimen of her rights the lawless seizure of 
Nice and Savoy is deliberately selected. Precisely the same 
right would justify the conquest of Belgium or of Rhenish 
Bavaria ; and in addition to territorial claims, honour, sym- 
pathy, and orthodoxy are also stated as reasons for French 
intervention. “In the name of humanity our troops went 
“to Syria, by virtue of a European Convention ;” and it 
might have been added that they threaten to stay in Syria 
in defiance of the Convention. At Rome the garrison has 
been augmented, but it is not true that the safety of the 
Pore was for a moment threatened. At Gaeta the fleet 
remained for four months to protect the King of Navwes, 
and then it retired because its presence infringed neutrality 
“and gave cause for erroneous interpretations.” The last 
paragraph of the speech is the most satisfactory, if it implies 
a resolution not to interfere in any contest between Italy 
and Austria. If France, Russia, and Germany remain 
neutral, the great struggle which is now impending will ter- 
minate in the preponderance of those belligerents who are 
best able, by asserting their own independence, to maintain 
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the balance of power. The majerity in the Senate and in 
the Legislative Body will express, under superior inspiration 
and at greater length, the intentions which are obscurely 
intimated in the Speech. The permission to hold a single 
debate was probably granted for the purpose of securing an 
apparent expression of public opinion against the Italian 
Kingdom, and, according to the Imperial leaning of the 
moment, for or against the Pope. 


LIBERUM VETO. 


We. do not altogether share the confidence expressed by 
most of our contemporaries that the paragraphs in 
the QuEEn’s Speech relating to the United States will be 
favourably received in America. The Americans have 
hitherto seemed desirous of exciting sterner emotions than 
sympathy in the European Powers, and would, perhaps, 
have preferred silence to anything resembling commiseration. 
But, whatever effect it may produce on the other side of the 
ocean, her Mavsesty’s language faithfully represents the 
feeling of the English people. ‘There is hardly a dissentient 
from the wish that the American differences may be sus- 
ceptible of arrangement. We venture to affirm that their 
virtual unanimity on this point is creditable to Englishmen. 
It is one proof, among hundreds, of the baselessness of the 
calumny which so many Continental politicians delight to 
repeat, that England never cares for the affairs of other 
countries, except so far as they may concern her political 
or material interests. This proposition is the first article 
of their creed with acrowd of statesmen, or ex-statesmen, 
whose whole view of foreign affairs is based on the very 
principle they condemn—who denounced the Crimean war, 
because by destroying the Russian fleet it annihilated a force 
which might one day be used against England, and who 
gnash their teeth at the success of the Italians because it 
threatens to give France a powerful State for a neighbour. 
But those who know the English public best are aware that 
it may never be so safely depended upon to neglect its own 
interests as when the fortunes of foreign nations reach a 
crisis. Its hatred and its friendship are entirely determined 
by sentiment. It likes to see a despotism depressed, without 
pondering whether the Sovereign in trouble may one 
day be a useful ally, and it surrenders itself to enthu- 
siasm for a nation struggling to be free, without a thought 
of possible disturbances of the balance of power. Never 
were more direct appeals made to the English sense of self- 
interest than those which come from the seceding American 
States, and never were the interests at stake of vaster im- 
portance to us ; yet the seceders have not seduced a dozen 
Englishmen into sympathy with their revolt, or impaired in 
the slightest degree the universal wish that their ambition 
may be disappointed. And if the country deserves credit 
for having withstood the bribe of cheap cotton, still more 
does the greatest part of it merit praise for not having ex- 
ulted at events which are, morally speaking, a sounding 
slap in the face to Mr. Bricut. We cannot, indeed, pre- 
vent this passage in American history from carrying its own 
moral, We cannot refuse to see what comes of “five-and- 
“twenty millions of men, with their eyes in their faces and 
“not in their backs,” with no army, a perfect Government, 
and a Quaker Pennsylvanian President. But blood is 
thicker than water, and the confutation of an English 
demagogue is felt to be less important than the mainte- 
nance of the sister-State which is yoked with us to the 
chariot of freedom. 

We have had many practical warnings against interpret- 
ing too confidently news of the sort which has recently 
been arriving from America, but the latest intelligence 
seems to show that the chances of a compromise have 
somewhat increased. It has not escaped notice that the 
States which have last seceded have so framed their in- 
strument of secession as to keep alive all branches of Federal 
administration within their borders, and Northern critics 
have naturally considered this contrivance as a significant 
hint that the revolting Government is not unwilling to re- 
ceive overtures from the still cohering Union. Meanwhile, 
the withdrawal of so many Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, though it has given the command of both 
Houses of Congress to the Republicans, has had the effect of 
advancing the scheme of compromise which will probably 
preserve the Central States to the Union, and which is likely, 
after some demur, and perhaps not without some bloodshed, 
to be accepted by the seceders. The probability, on the whole, 


is, that Mr. Crrrrenpen’s arrangement, though postponed 
for the moment, will ultimately be carried through Congress 
—a plan which makes the Constitution expressly legalize 
such claims of the South as the majority of the Northerners 
already admit to be proper deductions from Constitutional 
law, while it reserves to the North that share of the 
Territories which was universally supposed to belong to 
it till the unhappy disputes about Kansas broke out. The 
only modification of this proposal which is likely to command 
assent is one which will postpone the causes of future 
quarrel or heartburning for a still longer period, by at once 
erecting all the existing Territories of the Federation into 
two great States, one to consist of slave-soil and the other of 
free, with provision for parting them afterwards into smaller 
subdivisions. Mr. Crirrenpen’s project, after being adopted 
by Congress, will require the concurrent vote of three-fourths 
of the separate State Legislatures, and here, no doubt, is the 
greatest difficulty which it has to overcome. There is said 
to be no doubt of its acceptance with the Slave-States which 
have not yet left the Union, for they will probably be glad 
of any excuse for declining to follow their rebellious sisters. 
Similarly, the powerful States which lie immediately on the 
north of the dividing line, and which, free as they are, are 
not fanatically hostile to slavery, will be ready to concede 
claims which they have never denied or disallowed. But it 
is very doubtful whether any terms will be listened to by the 
free States of the distant North-West, or by the more deter- 
mined members of the New England group, such as Vermont 
and Maine, the majority of whose citizens have nearly arrived 
at the conclusion that slavery is not so much a public mis- 
fortune as a national sin. As the dissent of the seceders 
must be presumed, a very few more dissidents will render it 
impossible to obtain the majority required by the Constitution 
for its own amendment. 

But even though Mr. Crirrenpen’s compromise should be 
adopted by Congress, and by three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures, and even though the seceding States should be 
brought under the remodelled Constitution, there will re- 
main, as it seems to us, one fatal flaw in the reconstructed 
Union which will effectually prevent its recovering the 
honourable place umong the political systems of the world 
which it has occupied hitherto. What is to be understood 
as to the right of secession itself? We have not seen, among 
the crowd of projects which Congress has discussed, any pro- 
posal for declaring the Federation perpetual and indissoluble ; 
nor is there any prospect that the South would consent to 
the affirmation of this great point ; and yet, unless this prin- 
ciple is settled, what will be the worth of the United States’ 
Government in future? The natural inference from all that 
has taken place—from the secession, and from its termina- 
tion under compromise—will be that South Carolina and her 
confederates were perfectly justified in the course they 
adopted. It will apparently be an accepted doctrine that 
eventualities may always present themselves in which the 
withdrawal of a State from the Union will be legitimate. 
It will be in the discretion of each individual State to judge 
whether it is so aggrieved by the policy of the general 
Government that the time for applying the ultimate lawful 
remedy has arrived. If this be so, the system of the United 
States, which has hitherto been considered one of the 
best, must submit to be regarded as one of the worst of 
human constructions. There will be but one known 
Constitution to which it will bear any resemblance— 
the Constitution of the Polish Diet. From Maine to 
Florida, each State will have its liberwm veto; and, as 
in the case of Poland, a dissentient will always have to be 
bought off by a compromise pernicious to the interests of the 
majority. It must not be supposed that, because in any 
arrangement now likely to be effected pretexts for quarrel 
on the subject of slavery will probably be removed or thrown 
far into futurity, there are no other disputed questions which 
may grow into vast importance when the power of with- 
drawal is once legalized. Pennsylvania will always be an 
iron-forging State; the New England States, with their 
denser population, will always be trying to weave and spin; 
and for both the iron and the cloth a market in the South 
and North-West will always be an object of first necessity, 
while the South and North-West will always prefer pur- 
chasing in those European markets in which their corn 
and cotton are sold, Twice before the present crisis 
arrived, the stability of the Federation was endangered by 
interests embarked in foreign commerce. In 1812, the 
New England States threatened to secede rather than allow 
their trade with Great Britain to be interrupted, and twenty 
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years afterwards, South Carolina “nullified” an obnoxious would become practically disfranchised, and there was reason 
protective tariff. In both cases the mutineers against | to suppose that the projected fiscal robbery would not 
central authority were overwhelmed with disgrace, but it is be impracticable if the preliminary condition were satis- 
easy to see in how different a light such attempts will show _ fied. Immediately before Lord Joun Russet. brought 
themselves when once secession has become a recognised forward his Bill of last year, Mr. Giapsrone revived 
mode of redressing grievances instead of an outbreak of the alarm by drawing invidious contrasts between the 
insolent disloyalty. rich and the poor, Examination of the Government measure 
| showed that many constituencies would be doubled, and 


MR. BRIGHT AND REFORM. 


M* BRIGHT spoke on Tuesday earnestly and well ; | 
i i all party which he led, | ™* 4 
which had previously been content with vague generalities, 


he might claim the merit of exceptional consistency. The 


there was reason to believe that, among a million new 
electors, not one would be assessed to the Income-tax. The 
old doctrine which connects representation with liability to 
taxes presented itself with unaccustomed force to minds 


Ministers and the Ministerial supporters, the leaders of | That one part of the community should govern the country 


Opposition and their followers, were all but universally 
pledged to the opinions which were represented on the 
division by forty-six votes. As far as personal arguments 
and Parliamentary reasons could go, Mr. Bricut’s demon- 
stration was conclusive. Half-a-dozen Ministries have, on a 
score of occasions ranging over ten years, declared the 
necessity of extending the suffrage and of readjusting the dis- 
tribution of electoral power., It is true that the Democritus 
who, “ with pleasing wisdom and instructive mirth,” smiled 
the other day over the disappearance of Reform, has once or 
twice wept with all the earnestness of HeraciitTus over 
its occasional postponements, Several thousand hustings 
speeches have proved that the change ought to come, or that 
it must come; and it seems absurd that, although nothing 
has interfered with its arrival, it has nevertheless not come 
at all. The most accurate memory follows with reluctance 
Mr. Bricur’s faithful recapitulation of the sayings and 
doings of Cabinets and Parliaments sjnce 1851. He 
has proved his point with a redundancy of fact and 
a sufficiency of logic, and when he walks out in triumph 
at the head of an insignificant minority, the question suggests 
itself—If a promised measure has been defeated by general 
tergiversation, what then? and where is a remedy to be 
found? Statesmen who are not mere rhetoricians or 
pedants know that, where a reason is wanting, there is 
always a cause to take its place. If words could have 
effected a great political change, Reform would long since 
have been carried, and the wide difference between pro- 
fessions and acts must have originated in powerful motives. 
It was not till a practical measure was brought forward, 
without even ostensible opposition, that all classes of poli- 
ticians discovered that they had been blindly obeying an 
imaginary authority. 
reflected on the instructive spectacle whicu is presented 
by three or four pointers in a turnip-field gravely 
backing one another. Each believes on the authority of 


the others that there is a covey in the wind, although he is | 


himself unable to perceive the faintest scent, and the 
evidence becomes more cogent as all confirm the general 


impression by their pertinacious rigidity of attitude. It 
is only when it is necessary to make a movement in| 
advance that the absence of any trail to follow becomes | 
apparent to the first who ventures on the experiment. One _ 


after the other they begin to range as before, not without an 
air of shame and disappointment, though sometimes an ob- 
stinate old dog remains for a time in his stationary position. 
Lord Joun Russet fancied, some years since that public 
opinion was pointing at Reform. Lord Patmerston, after 
an interval of incredulity, backed his rival; and Mr. 
Disrakzui, with a complacent consciousness of sagacity, 
deliberately backed them both. It was only in 1860 that 


the delusion began to be suspected, and the solemn pre- | 


paration passed away without the opportunity of a shot. Mr. 
Bricut almost alone persists in the conviction that Reform 
is a necessary and practicable object. 

The majorities on both sides in the House of Commons may 
fairly be accused of caprice, but their levity was exhibited 
in taking up Reform, and not in laying it aside. As no sus- 
picion of corrupt influence can attach to their change of 
opinion, it is evident that the repudiation of hasty pledges 
has been occasioned by conscientious motives. A year or 
two since it was the fashion to assume that a large extension 
of the franchise would produce little practical change in the 
composition or in the conduct of the House of Commons. 
The general satisfaction was first disturbed by Mr. Bricut’s 
candid announcement of the results which he anticipated 
from the introduction ofa new constituency. The owners of 
property were warned that the whole burden of taxation 
would be shifted from the new electors to the class which 


Sporting philosophers have often | 


_while another supplied the means of government, was a 
| startling proposition. The House of Commons remembered, 
_ not too late, that scarcely an argument had been urged in 
| favour of the change, except by the orator who proposed to 
| make it the instrument of a fiscal revolution. The plausible 


suggestion that the working-classes were entitled to respect 
and confidence furnished an insufficient argument for a'ter- 
ing the entire Constitution. Politicians began to consider that 
power cannot be increased, though it may be transferred, and 
| that all which is given to one class must be taken from another. 
Experience had shown that a widely extended suffrage was 
| compatible with utter indifference to the freedom of which 
| an educated minority is generally the most trustworthy 
guardian. The votes for the French Presidency and 
Empire, and for the annexation of Savoy and Nice, ex- 
' cited contempt for universal suffrage, while Mr. Bricut’s 
measures alarmed moderate Liberals. When it was ascer- 
tained that the expression of distaste for Reform excited no 
| dissatisfaction in the country, the Bill which had been in- 
troduced without opposition was doomed to inevitable 
| failure. A renewal of the project in the present session 
would have been hypocritical, absurd, and insulting to the 
| House of Commons. 


_ _ Mr. Bricurt, who seriously desired the measure which was 
_thoughtlessly approved by the moderate parties, is per- 
_fectly justified in refusing to acquiesce in the general 
| change of opinion; but it is useless to prove to a 
‘large assembly that its conduct has been inconsistent. 
|The best commentary on his indignant remonstrance is 
furnished by the list of the division, and by the names of 
the tellers. Intelligence as well as numbers was on the 
side of the majority; for the leader of the Opposition 
was compelled to put forward Mr. Wuire and Mr. 
_Diespy Seymour to move and second the amendment to 
the Address. Even among the forty-six cannon-balls of 
Reform, many will be open to conviction as their pledges 
and their constituents become less present to their imagi- 
nations. Several among them were metropolitan members, 
and a few were recently elected, and consequently fresh 
from the conventional promises of the hustings. The re- 
mainder, although they may be personally respectable, 
possess little weight in Parliament or in the country. 
Mr. Bricut, though he generally damages his own cause 
_ by injustice and violente, is a formidable opponent ; but, 
_ except on a close division, no Minister would care whether 
| Mr. Wuitre voted for him or against him. The extreme 
| party can only endanger the position of the Government by 
| accepting a coalition, which Mr. Disraexi will probably be 
| eager to offer. It is, however, doubtful whether the leader of 
| the Opposition can command the allegiance of his party in 
| any co-operation with Mr. Bricur. Attempts to mutilate 
the national defences for factious purposes would be repu- 
diated with indignation by all independent members of the 
minority. The Ministerial measures of the session scarcely 
leave an opening for party divisions, and on foreign policy 
the Government is wholly in accordance with the House 
and with the country. Lord Jonn Russett’s language with 
reference to France precisely expresses the feelings of cour- 
teous distrust which have been generally excited by the 
Imperial policy. His protest, in the course of the Italian 
correspondence, against the revival of a kind of Hol 
Alliance which has been recently proposed by France, wi 
command universal assent. Mr. Bricur and Mr, 
will find it difficult to agree on any motion which will 
unite against the Government any considerable section of 
the House. A connexion with Mr. Guapstone would suit 
the Radical leader better, and it is not impossibie that the 
mutual attraction of their favourite theories may ultimately 
draw them together, 
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THE FRENCH ARMAMENTS. 


HE memorable letter to Count Persicny was written 

when measures of national defence were under the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons. In that letter, the 
Emperor adverted to the prevailing apprehension that he 
was increasing his armaments ; and he denied the imputa- 
tion, “ in every sense,” with the solemnity of a man speaking 
on his personal honour. We ventured at the time, little 
regardful of politeness, but not, as we thought, without good 
grounds, to question the Emprror’s denial. Most of our 
contemporaries of the press were of a different mind, holding 
that an Emperor who was so condescending as to speak to 
us in familiar terms could not be unveracious. It seems 
that people cannot realize the existence of a man totally 
emancipated from certain restraints, and capable of saying 
on every occasion that which is convenient for his pur- 
poses, and of saying it in the manner which is most 
calculated to procure belief. It is a repetition of the en- 
counter between the English diplomatists of the time of 
ExizaBeTH and their Spanish adversaries, as we see it 
recorded in the archives brought to light by Mr. Mortey. 
Bur.eicuH and his colleagues were not without an inkling that 
a certain amount of perfidy might be expected from men 
stained with perjury and massacre. But for absolute, 
thoroughgoing, shameless perfidy and mendacity they were 
not prepared ; and their vigilance was still beguiled by the 
cordial assurances of kings and princes pawning their personal 
honour when the gloss of official deceit was gone. Still 
hoping, still half believing that the Spanish Empire was 
“ peace,” they negotiated while the Armada lay ready in 
port, and till it appeared on their shores. The alarming 
increase of the French armaments is now admitted on all 
hands. Every day brings us news of some addition to 
the colossal army of a nation which no one threatens, 
while the arsenals ring with preparations for war with some 
maritime State. The time for concealment is gone by, and 
the Emreror’s Speech wastes no words in further dissimula- 
tion on this subject. The question now is, against whom are 
these armaments intended ? 

We have always taken a view of Louis Napo.eon’s 
character somewhat different from that which commonly 
prevails. He is usually supposed to be a supernaturally far- 
sighted man, who lays his plans long beforehand, matures 
them.in silence, profoundly calculates the means necessa 
for their execution, and adheres to them through all difficul- 
ties and accidents with inflexible tenacity. We have always 
maintained, on the contrary, that he is a man of very ordinary 
capacity, terrible to the world only because he happens to 
hold the trigger which would fire a destructive mine—rest- 
lessly addicted, indeed, to conspiracies, cunning, and, up to 
a certain point, inventive, but very far from long-sighted 
or profound in his calculations, wanting in promptness of 
decision, and somewhat infirm of purpose. The dagger of 
the Carbonari, levelled at his breast, sent him to Italy ; but 
he never knew exactly what he would do when he got 
there, as his recent bewilderments have sufficiently proved. 
The conventional view of his genius required that his 
conduct towards the Italians during the last six months should 
be styled “inscrutable ;” and it was styled inscrutable on all 
hands accordingly. But it was, in fact, only perplexed and 
wavering. One line of action was all the time crossing 
another line of action, and both were marred by the com- 
plication. We do not doubt that the Emprror’s head is full 
of schemes—the accumulation of a life of plots and of long 
broodings in solitary imprisonment ; but we doubt whether 
he has any grand plan, or whether he even understands the 
Europe in which he is acting, and which is not that of the 
First Empire. He has intrigues going on everywhere—in 
Hungary, in Spain, in Belgium, in the Rhine Provinces, in 
Turkey, in Egypt, with the seditious Irish press, with a 
factious leader of the English Opposition. He strives at 
influence for himself on all sides ; but we suspect that, like 
a magpie stealing spoons, he scarcely knows what use is to 
be made of all this influence when it is accumulated. 

It does not seem to us incredible, therefore, that these 
vast armaments should be raised without any definite objects 
beyond those of commanding the situation, and of having 
the power to take advantage of any opportunity that may 
present itself in the disturbed state ofthe world. The waters 
are troubled, and the tunny-fisher prepares his tackle to fish 
for tunnies. This, according to our hypothesis of the Em- 
PEROR’s character, is a possible supposition. At the same 
time, it is rational to suppose that he has his eye on something. 


Probably it is Syria, or the Rhine Provinces, or both. Those 
who doubted whether the disturbances in Syria were entirely 
unexpected, and whether the reluctance of the Emperor to 
follow in the steps of General BonaParTE was quite so great 
as he professed, were at the time exposed to derision. Now, 
we presume, it may be taken that the mask is off. Hard by 
Syria stands Egypt, long prepared by assiduous intrigue for 
the desired opportunity, and than which, lying as it does 
across our overland route to India, no offering would be more 
acceptable to French vanity and resentment. It is difficult to 
assign any reason for the enormous increase of the maritime 
armaments of France, unless they are intended to cover some 
operations offensive to a great maritime Power. A nearer 
object of ambition, however, is probably opening on the Rhine. 
We know the offer that was made to the Emperor of Austria 
at Villafranca. We know the doctrine “unofficially” pro- 
mulgated, that should Germany presume to become united, 
France would be compelled to take from her a part of her 
territory. The disastrous condition of Austria, by giving 
for the time an undisputed primacy to Prussia, has in effect 
produced something very like the contingency on the occur- 
rence of which the forfeiture was to be exacted. Just at 
this conjuncture, the old dispute between Germany and 
Denmark breaks out again ; and Denmark, the traditional 
tool of French intrigue, exhibits a confident pugnacity sug- 
gestive of the idea that she has behind her some foree much 
larger than her own. The summer may call upon us to 
decide the question whether, having squandered ninety mil- 
lions in preventing Turkey from being partitioned by Russia, 
we shall sit by and allow Germany to be partitioned by 
France. 

But we need not scrutinize the special designs of the 
existing ruler of France to prove that all nations must be 
on their guard, and that the advocates of retrenchment must 
be compelled for the present to lay their hands on some- 
thing less vital than the national defences. The danger is 
of a more certain and palpable kind. It arises from the 
magnitude and spirit of the army, and from the temper 
of the French people. No army approaching in magnitude 
and spirit to the French has ever been kept on foot for any 
length of time without being employed, failing other occu- 
pations, in foreign war. An army not a fifth part as strong, 
accumulated by the father of Freperick the Great, was 
the direct cause of the Seven Years’ War. Where great 
armies have been kept long on foot without becoming formid- 
able to the world, they have either had (like our own) an 
extended empire to guard, or, like the Austrian, disaffected 
provinces to hold down. Nor has any nation ever possessed 
such means of aggression as the French now possess with- 
out desiring to use them for the gratification of its ambition. 
We now know, beyond all doubt, that the cause of Louis 
Puiwirrr's fall was not his enmity to liberty, which has been 
trampled on with impunity by his successor, but his failure to 
employ the great military power at his disposal in making 
France the terror of the world. It may be true that the 
commercial spirit is on the increase among the French 
people. But many a year must still pass before the com- 
mercial spirit will animate or control the Zouave. To 
deprecate a war between France and England is like depre- 
cating a pestilence or an earthquake. But the restoration 
of the military Empire meant war ; and we, unhappily, have 
done our best to increase the power of the common enemy 
and aggravate the common danger by a dereliction, repented 
now that it is too late, of English principles, of English 
policy, and of English honour. 


CONTINENTAL ALLIANCES. 


, ges is not much that we can be certain of in foreign - 
politics, but we can at least be sure that our old system 
of alliances is crumbling away, and that we shall soon have 
to set up a new one in its stead. During the memory of 
living statesmen, two great theories of foreign policy have 
been formed ; and facts, which are so much stronger than 
theories, have now put an end to both, When Napotron 
fell, it was the first object of England to prevent another 
NAPOLEON springing up. Some arrangement of Europe was 
to be devised which might forbid us to fear that we should 
have to add another five hundred millions to our debt. 
Austria was selected as the Conservative Power that was to 
keep France in order, and at the same time to offer a gentle 
resistance to Russia. Nothing, therefore, was too good to be 
given to our protectress. Venetia was no longer looked at 
as a time-honoured Republic, but sank into the position of a 
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strategical bulwark against France. The Pore was patted 
on the back, and told to be as Austrian as possible, so that 
France might never wield the armoury of Catholicism. 
Sardinia, then an outpost of Austria, was not only to guard 
the Alps against France, but to have fortresses built to help 
her to guard them effectually. Through all our negotiations 
at Vienna ran the purpose of constituting Austria our se- 
curity against France, while at the same time generosity 
and policy impelled us not to bear too hardly on France 
herself, and to leave her an amount of power that 
might dull her thirst for vengeance. Subsequently, a new 
order of events suggested new ways of thinking. France 
and England were found to have many interests and many 
opinionsin common, The theory was formed that if the two 
great nations of the West acted together they could settle 
the affairs of Europe in the best way. A partnership was 
entered into for the purpose of controlling the destiny of the 
world, This partnership was kept up for many years, in 
spite of occasional misunderstandings, until at length it cul- 
minated in the devotion with which the leaders of both 
parties in the British Parliament threw themselves at 
the feet of Louis Narotzoy. The tradition still lingers 
on, but it is now principally preserved in that section 
of the Opposition which is influenced by the pertinacious 
sympathy of Mr. Disrartt with the kindred spirit of the 
great French adventurer. But the same party which 
through one, and perhaps more than one, of its leaders clings 
fondly to the skirts of the old French alliance, is even more 
closely attached to the incongruous system of an Austrian 
alliance that shall keep France in check. Throughout all 
the recent speeches of the Conservative leaders there runs the 
tacit assumption that Austria is indispensable to England. 
She isour fortress against France, and however much we may, 
as a matter of theory and fancy, desire that Austria should 
behave a little more discreetly, yet she is far too indis- 
pensable to us to permit of our sanctioning anything that 
can weaken her. A fulsome cordiality with Louis NaroLeon 
and a strong Austria in the background is the political pro- 
gramme of the Conservative party, and it would be difficult 
to sketch any programme that was less promising. 

The facts are all against it, and we must bow to their 
inexorable logic. Austria is not strong, and cannot be a 
bulwark against France. Nor, after long experience, are we 
willing to pay the price at which she was formerly made 
strong. In order that she might check France effectually, 
we handed over Jtaly to her mercy. After forty years’ trial, we 
have now come to the conclusion that this ought not to go on 
any longer. It was monstrous that we should uphold a 
system under which the dungeons of Naples were crammed 
with hopeless prisoners, and the States of the Church harried 
by Austrian soldiers, in order that Austria might aid in 
preserving the balance of power. It is true that Austria 
did not really gain much strength by holding Italy in sub- 
jection, but it was necessary she should hold it if she was to 
be any use against France, or otherwise, as the result has 
shown, she would have a new enemy at her gates, She is 
now far too weak to be of any use whatever to us as an 
ally. Far from checking France, it will be with the utmost 
difficulty, if at all, that shecan hold her own against the people 
who, for the benefit of Europe, were to be subject to her. 
Nor is there much probability that time will add to her 
strength as a European Power. She may surmount her 
Hungarian difficulties, but it will only be by exhausting her- 
self in civil war, or by allowing a Hungarian Diet to determine 
when she shall fight, and how much her wars shall cost her. 
When the Germans talk ofthe advantage which the Quadri- 
lateral offers to Germany, they mean that if Germany were at 
war with France, German troops could occupy the Italian 
strongholds, and thus gain a strategical advantage. This 
is very doubtful in a military point of view ; but even if 
true, it is something very different from the advantages 
which England was to derive from the Austrian alliance. 
Austria is not a strong Power, but a very weak one; and 
her strength, if it could revive, would lead her in a path 
in which the English nation can never again join her. The 
Austrian alliance is therefore at an end. She cannot help 
us against France or against Russia, and it is mere waste of 
time to hope that we can prop her up by complimenting 
her. It is equally true that the French alliance, in the sense 
in which it was understood a few years ago, is at an end. 
We cannot govern Europe in concert with France, for we 
have few objects in common, and disagree about the end we 
are to aim at and the means we are to employ. Lord Joun 
Tiussent at least deserves the credit of seeing that dead 


bodies must be buried. He has awoke to the conviction 
that Louis NAPoLEon is not the counterpart of Lovis XV,, 
and that it is rather difficult for us to regulate the destinies 
of Europe in close concert with a man whose chief objects 
are to extend the frontiers of France, to play off the Popg 
and the Revolutionary party against each other, and to break 
up the Ottoman Empire. 

Where, then, are the allies of England to come from? An 
the first place, we may answer that English views about the 
nature of alliances have rather changed in recent years. We 
are abandoning the old notiov of taking up one nation and 
quarrelling with others. We wish to be friendly without 
absolutely putting our resources into a common fund, and to 
differ on public matters without snapping the ties of good 
feeling. If France endangers our interests, we must fight; 
but otherwise we can preserve amicable relations with the 
French people just as we hope to remain on the most com- 
fortable footing with Austria, although we would not spend 
a shilling to save her from Hungary or Italy. But every 
one must allow that our relations with some nations ought 
to be more cordial than with others, and our choice ought to 
be determined by fixed principles. What, as a matter of 
fact, are the States with which we have most in common, 
which can be most useful to us, and which we shall most 
please ourselves by helping? Evidently the free States that 
are being formed, or that exist, in Southern and Central 
Europe. Italy, Prussia, and all the minor free States that 
cluster round them are our true allies. The objects of an 
alliance must be to secure us material advantages, and to 
enable us to discharge the duty we owe to the common- 
wealth of nations by maintaining the political principles we 
hold to be the best, while at the same time we are confirmed 
in our own course by the bonds of sympathy that 
unite us to our allies. Our material interests, so far as we 
can see at present, are more likely to be endangered 
in Belgium and in the East than elsewhere. No alliance 
we can form can really help us in the East, unless we 
are prepared to arrange a scheme of spoliation with 
France or Russia. Austria can do us no good there, as the 
Crimean war abundantly showed. In Belgium, the best ally 
we can have is the spirit of freedom in Europe. If any allies 
can help us to prevent Antwerp becoming French, a coalition 
of the free nations of Europe will give us the only effectual 
aid we can reckon upon. We are, therefore, deeply in- 
terested in the course which these nations take at the present 
crisis. We trust that Prussia will be satisfied with showing 
that her quarrel with Denmark is not a mere professor’sdream, 
and that having done enough to assert her independence, she 
will pause before she weakens the gallant little State that 
keeps the keys of the Sound. We also trust that Prussia 
will see that her interests are far more identified with Italy 
than with Austria. The resolution which Herr Von Vincke 
has carried in the Lower Chamber at Berlin is of the 
greatest importance. In spite of the strongest opposition 
offered by a Ministry brought up in the old German tradi- 
tions of the grandeur and indispensability of Austria, the 
Prussian nation, speaking through its deputies, has pointedly 
and distinctly refused to let it be supposed that the consoli- 
dation of Italy is viewed in Northern Germany with jealousy 
or apprehension. Nothing could be calculated to exercise a 
more salutary effect upon European politics generally, or to 
guide England more plainly in the path which she ought 
to take. 


THE POLICY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Li DERBY, if he said nothing very new, certainly 
spoke the plain truth when he declared that the pre- 
servation of peace or the calamity of war depended wholly 
and entirely on the attitude taken by the Emperor of the 
Frencu. Which way the political barometer may move is 
necessarily unknown, not merely to ourselves but to the rest 
of Europe, including, possibly, Napo.teon himself. What- 
ever he may contemplate, he has taken care not to cramp 
his future action—if promises could cramp it—by any pledges 
in his recent address. He stands ready for any event, bent 
only on augmenting his army, adding to his navy, and, above 
all, on the creation of that new weapon of maritime attack 
which he believes that he has found in the much-canvassed 
Gloire. 

While France is regarded with suspicion and accused of 
ill-faith by the leader of the Opposition, the tone of the 
Government differs only by being veiled under the decent 


forms which their responsibility imposes, To tell a man to 
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his face that you regard him neither with blind distrust nor 
with blind confidence, is tantamount to leaving out the more 
conciliatory half of the sentence ; and if Lord GRaNvVILLE 
correctly expressed the feelings of the Ministry, it may be 
assumed that all parties recognise the possibility, to say the 
least, of some aggression on the part of the Emperor which 
will plunge Europe into a war from which it may be impos- 
sible for England to stand aloof. With this entire agreement 
between the chiefs of our rival parties as to the political 

rospects of the year, something like unanimity in action 
might be expected. But very different inferences seem to 
have been drawn from the same premisses. Lord Dersy 
only echoes the common opinion when he expresses the 
dissatisfaction with which he sees the efforts made by France 
to increase her power in a departmeut where the main- 
tenance of our superiority is essential to our independence. 
He reminds us that our own exertions in the race of 
wilitary preparation are for defences essential to the exis- 
tence of the nation, while those of France can only be for 
aggression. Language such as this is too true and too plain 
to be used by a Minister ; but what may fairly be expected 
isthat the acts of the Government shall correspond with 
the words which are in all men’s mouths, and that the pre- 
paration which Lord Dersy justifies should be found to be 
a reality. 

It is remarkable that the Admiralty, with its usual per- 
verseness, should have chosen a time when men of all parties 
are watching the gathering of a threatened storm to discon- 
tinue the efforts which have been made of late to restore to 
the British navy something of its old supremacy. The Par- 
liamentary Reports and the Naval Intelligence have a strange 
way of always contradicting each other. In the one, there is 
nothing but suspicion directed especially against the de- 
velopment of the French navy. In tbe other, the para- 
graphs which are repeated day after day announce the steady 
disruption of the dockyard forces by the wholesale dismissal 
of shipwrights from every port. It is hard to guess what 
this can mean, unless Mr. GLapsToNnE within, and the Sixty 
without the Cabinet have been stronger than Lord Pat- 
WERSTON’S language would have led us to suspect. During 
the past year, much labour has been spent upon first-class 
frigates ; but even now our navy is inferior in this description 
of vessel to that which the Emperor of the Frencn can send 
to sea at a fortnight’s notice. It might have been thought 
that, until this disparity was reversed, the time had not come 
for discharging shipwrights on the eve of a possible European 
war; and, notwithstanding the answer given to Sir F, 
Smirn’s question on Thursday evening, the policy of the 
Government in this respect remains an enigma. Lord 
CLARENCE Pacet, indeed, was not slow to avail him- 
self of a clause in the inquiry which suggested a plau- 
sible answer. Sir F. Smirx, not content with asking 
about the reduction in the number of workmen in the dock- 
yards, went on to offer the possible excuse that it might be 
contemplated in future to substitute iron vessels built by 
contract for wooden ships of Government construction. To 
some extent this must probably be done, but it is premature 
to stop the building of frigates until we have learned how 
to construct an iron-cased vessel capable of cruising beyond 
the limits of the Channel. Whatever may hereafter be done 
by the help of private energy, no considerable results can be 
expected from this source for at least two years. The 
Warrior has been on the stocks ever since Sir Joun 
PakrneTon’s term of office, and if the gloomy forebodings 
which are so freely indulged in should be realized by a 
general war, our iron-cased fleet, like the gun-boat flotilla, 
will probably be in admirable order for a review after the 
declaration of peace. In the meantime, if only as a 
temporary expedient, it might be prudent to continue the 
efforts which have been made to bring up our wooden Navy 
to an equality, and something more than an equality, with 
France, in every description of ship. That has not yet been 
done, so far as heavy frigates are concerned, and it will be 
for the Government to explain how, under such circum- 
stances, it can justify the recent reduction in the strength of 
the dockyards. 

If we do not misjudge the feeling of the times, the Admi- 
ralty will have to fight a battle for its existence considerably 
more serious than any of these skirmishes about isolated 
follies. The patience with which promised reforms have 
been awaited has been only equalled by the quiet assurance 
with which they have been withheld. The most damagin 
reports as to the organization of different departments Tead 
to no change; and at this moment the waste which Lord 


CLARENCE PaGet once denounced has not been checked by 
any of the internal reforms which he was once allowed to 
promise. The Admiralty clearly cannot restore i 

to a sound working condition. Sir J. Expninstone’s 
nostrum is unfortunately put forward as if for the express 
purpose of giving the Board the chance of an effective 
counter attack. What can be meant by suggesting “a more 
“ostensible and responsible agency than that of a single 
“ individual,” it is not easy.to comprehend. The common 
creed is that responsibility becomes more real the more it is 
concentrated ; and except as a mark for a rifleman, we do 
not know that a body of two or three men can be 
called more ostensible than a single individual. But what 
is pointed at is no doubt the creation of a Board of Con- 
struction to undertake the duties lately performed by Sir 
Batpwin Waker. Not believing in Boards, and least 
of all in naval Boards, we cannot feel much sympathy with 
this proposal. What is wanted is not more responsibles, but 
more responsibility, or at any rate more capacity. One 
really capable chief of an Executive department is worth a 
whole office full of Boards; and the duty imposed on the 
Admiralty by Sir Batpwin Wa.ker’s resignation has been 
merely to find a man thoroughly up to the work he will have 
to do, and to give him ample authority, with the responsi- 
bility which would necessarily flow from it. We do not 
pretend to say that it is easy to fill a post like that of the 
Surveyor of the Navy, and until we know the grounds on 
which the Admiralty have selected Admiral Ropinsoy, we 
shall abstain from discussing the appointment. But it cer- 
tainly is easier to find one fit man than half-a-dozen ; and it 
is a tolerably settled matter of experience that the perfor- 
mances of a Board, so far from being equal to those of its 
most efficient member, are generally below what might be 
expected from the average capacity of its constituents. 

But Sir J. E:puinstoxe’s complaint, valueless as it may 
be in itself, may hasten on the crisis which is hanging over 
the Admiralty. The day of inquiry has been dexterously 
postponed, one year because the army was being investigated, 
the next because the navy was intended to be privately 
overhauled, then on the faith of Lord CLarence Pacer'’s 
appointment, and again on the strength of vague promises 
of amendment. But these dilatory pleas will scarcely serve 
longer, and if inquiry cannot be again postponed, we need 
not despair of the ultimate reorganization of the most clumsy 
administrative machinery that ever was devised, 


GAMALIELS. 


A GREAT proportion of those whose curiosity or whose 
abilities rise in any appreciable degree above the common 
level have, during some part of their youth, gone through the 
rocess of sitting at the feet of Gamaliel. That is, they have 
oa brought into contact with some one or other with whom 
they may be said to have fallen morally and intellectually in 
love, whose words came home to them with a sort of edge and 
weight altogether peculiar, and whose speculations appeared to 
disclose the existence and the solution of problems dimly felt, but 
never fully understood before. Any one who is familiar with 
the passing literature of the day must see how common such 
influences are. Half the little books which are read by no one 
but conscientious reviewers and the friends of the authors are 
written under the influence of some three or four popular 
writers whose special gift it is to be rng Rep meme Mr. 
Carlyle (though he is much more besides this) possesses this 
gift in an extraordinary degree; and twenty years ago Dr. 
Arnold and Dr. Newman had almost as much of it. It may be 
interesting to offer a few remarks on the qualities which make a 
man a Gamaliel, on the nature of the influence which such per- 
sons exercise, and on the prospects which their career holds out. 
No man can exercise the sort of influence under consideration 
without a peculiar and uncommon combination of qualities ; and 
it is curious that, though such persons occasionally appear to 
wield an extraordinary influence over the age in which they 
live, the qualities which enable them to do so are by no means of 
the highest kind. One qualification which is altogether indis- 
nsable in such a man is, that he should be keenly alive to the 
intellectual, and still more to the moral, difficulties which the 
state of things in the time at which he lives presents to the minds 
of sensitive and not unthoughtful youths, It is also indis- 
pensable that he should be —— with a fund of enthusiastic 
and positive language which either contains or suggests a solu- 
tion of them. ‘The fulfilment of each of these conditions is in all 
cases inexorably required of every one who wishes to be regarded 
as an evangelist—a bearer of good news—by the young and .en- 
thusiastic. He must be able at once to draw out into clear and 
bold relief the difficulties of which they were already obscurely 
conscious, to hold up to them something positive to believe, and 
to throw that something into such a shape as to promise a solu- 


tion of the difficulties, The personal gifts which such a power 
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implies, and which are almost universally found in those who 
possess it, are quick sympathy, a tender conscience, courage, 
generosity, ingenuity, and eloquence. A man who unites in him- 
self these qualities, and exercises them in the direction in question, 
is almost sure to be the founder of a school of able and enthusiastic 
youths who will almost worship him, receive his opinions as a 
sort of revelation, and display probably for the rest of their lives 
traces of the influence which he has had over them. 

There are, however, other gifts, with the entire absence of 
which such powers are quite consistent. The founder of such a 
school may be one-sided, wrong-headed, narrow-minded, and 
obscure to any extent. If he succeeds in deceiving himself, and 
is personally honourable and truthful, he may be as uncandid 
as he pleases, and may be so incapable of seeing that there is 
more than one side to a question that he may from the best of 
motives commit the most outrageous injustice. Depth and 
capacity of mind, and the habitual dryness and caution which 
expects and at last arrives at qualified and possibly intricate con- 
clusions, are far from being attractive to the young. Wesley 
and Whitefield had crowds of enthusiastic disciples, but what 
youth would ever have thought of worshipping Butler? 

It is a doubtful question whether it is or is not an advantage 
to a man to have been brought, in early youth, under the in- 
fluence of the sort of person whom we have tried to deseribe. At 
first sight nothing appears more desirable. The influence which 
such a man acquires and the effect which he produces are almost 
electrical. Youths who were either indifferent to their teachers or 
dissatisfied with their lessons become only too zealous; problems 
which before had distressed and baffled them melt into thin air; 
and they are prepared to go out at once and evangelize the world 
—social, political, or religious, as the case may be—upon the prin- 
ciples which they suppose themselves to eve mastered. 
there is much that is silly, there is something that is amiable and 
even respectable in this kind of enthusiasm. Men whose pas- 
sions are much stronger than their understandings may retain it 
for many years, but with the great mass it is but a 
transient phase. As the pupils grow older and study their master’s 
creed more carefully, they soon find out—if they are possessed 
of that degree of mental vigour which is indispensable to 
the production of anything Tike a perceptible effect on the 
thoughts and feelings of the world—that their master’s teaching 
is onesided, incomplete, very often altogether inconsistent, and 
almost always at variance with facts. If they are cool enough 
to speculate with anything approaching to fairness upon their 
own mental history, they are nearly sure to find that what 
really attracted them in it was the crudeness and confidence 
with which it asserted that some set of new-fashioned phrases 
contained a real solution of difficulties which have perplexed men 
for centuries, and which, if conquerable at all, will yield only 
to tedious sapping and mining, while they continue to set open 
assaults at defiance. Such a discovery as this, however gradually 
it ny be made, is a great blow to a man’s mental health. Few 
men have sufficient candour and courage to make a full confession 
in mature life of the mistakes of their youth, and to undertake the 
labour of forming for themselves a durable and substantial creed. 
Indeed, if they had the inclination they have generally lost the 
opportunity. They have proceeded so far on the voyage that 
it is not worth while to put back for the sake of testing the 
compass. Hence they fall into what may be described as astate 
of orthodox scepticism. They cling to the principles which 
delighted their youth, though they know that they are hollow ; 
and they refuse to give way to the difficulties which they once 
thought they had solved, although they know the hollowness of 
the solution. Natural energy and the impatience of being left 
behind by the rest of the world induce such meu to continue to 
take a part—often an ostentatiously prominent and noisy part— 
in cyntroversies connected with the subjects which gained their 
atté-htion in youth; but the spirit in which they do so is a 
strange contrast to that which animated them in earlier life. The 
warmth and the eagerness are still there, but the fuel is all 
burnt away. They are as violent as ever, but their object is to 
carry some minute party object, to humiliate some personal 
antagonist, or to forward some crotchet which they value because 
it is remotely connected with the principles which they once 
believed. There are few more melancholy spectacles than that 
of a man who twenty years ago believed that he and his teachers 
— the secret by which the Church and the world were to 

é reconciled and reformed, and who is now consuming his 
energies in disingenuous efforts to injure some one who has 
travelled by a different road from himself, and who holds opinions 
which he still dislikes, though he no longer really believes it 
possible to refute or establish either them or any others. 

The teacher himself not unfrequently lives to afford a spectacle 
hardly less melancholy than the scholars. When the generation 
in which he lives has made that indefinable but inevitable step 
which distinguishes the present from the past, and has brought 
into prominence a slightly different set of questions, and a 
slightly different way of treating them from that to which he 
was accustomed, his disciples become less numerous, less enthu- 
siastic, and very much less able. He comes to the end of the 
tunes which he has to play, and most commonly goes on playing 
them over and over again with feebler and feebler variations, 
attracting a scantier audience by each successive performance. 


social or religious, are subject to different trials. Sometimes 


‘they outrun their disciples, and with a courage which is neither | 


i ) | fidently reckon,. be considered eminent down to a late posterity, 
This is more especially the case with writers. Leaders of parties, | 


imitated nor admired, leap into some creed where few folloy 
them, and where their own importance is entirely destroyed, 
This has been the fate of the ardent and generous men who 
made the journey from Oxford to Rome. Who listens to then 
now? Whom do they influence? The noisy bigots who lie, ang 
curse, and bully in Irish newspapers have a much wider sphere 
of influence than the man of genius who five-and-twenty year 
ago was worshipped at Oxford with ardent enthusiasm 
hundreds of enthusiastic youths who are now middle-aged clergy. 
men, lawyers, and country gentlemen, as little influenced by 
name of Dr. Newman as by that of Dr. Achilli. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the disciples outrun the master, the duckli 
take to the water, and their foster-parent stands behind on 
bank, a not uninteresting but hardly a dignified spectacle. 


Such reflections as these point to the conclusion, in favour of 
which many independent arguments might be urged, that itis 
unwise for a man who wishes to reform or to benefit the world 
to address himself to the young, or to address his own contem. 
poraries in a manner which will attract young hearers to the 
controversy. ‘To make any considerable change in the opinions 
or in the institutions of the world is one of the most serious 
enterprises which a man czn take in hand. The legitimate mode 
of carrying out such enterprises is quiet gradual investigation, 
and the calm expression of mature and qualified opinions. This 
is the task, not of a few years, but of a lifetime; and all the ex. 
— which can be derived from other pursuits may be 

rought to bear upon it. A man so employed need never fear 
that he will confuse the minds and vitiate the sentiments of his 
disciples, for he will have no disciples but those who are entitled 
to be considered as fellow-students; nor need he fear to figure 
before the world as a burnt-out firework, for the light 
(if any) which he diffuses will be dry light, uncoloured by per- 
sonal ingredients. After saying what he has to say, he may be 
silent without disappointing expectation, and may be alone 
without being deserted. There are few stronger proofs of the 
degree in which passion predominates over reason than the un- 
popularity of no advice as this. It would seem as if the instinct 
which leads speculative men to seek to propagate their opinions 
were as powerful in its way as that which leads most men to wish 
to leave behind them physical descendants ; and each instinct, 
powerful as it is, is in some respects unaccountable. Many per- 
sons who know well the uncertainty of all opinions, the strange 
way in which even true opinions are confused and entangled with 
every kind of error, and in which, as experience increases and 
facts accumulate, what was true for one age seems to be false for 
another, are nevertheless intensely anxious that as many people 
as possible should think as they think on the subjects in which 
they are interested. This is in its way as great a mystery as that 
men who know how questionable a benefit life is, and how it is 
hemmed in on every side with mysteries which are either in- 
soluble or appalling, should be pleased to think that after they 
have gone they know not whither, others should bear their name 
in the same confused scene, and follow their footsteps on the 
same unknown path. Experience appears to prove that, consti- 
tuted as we are, all the troubles of thus world and all the terrors 
of the next act in most cases less powerfully than the suggestions 
of good health and a sanguine temper. 


THE END OF LITERATURE. 


R. NEWMAN, we believe, was the first person who as- 
serted definitely in print the opinion that English litera- 

ture has come—or at any rate is fast coming—to an end, that 
the‘roll of English classics is made up, and that, whatever other 
great things may be in,reserve for us, there are no more literary 
triumphs destined to swell our fame. Minor authors have since 
repeated the remark, and have especially urged that new poetry 
has become impossible, because the subjects of poetry have been 
anticipated. ost people would acknowledge that, so far 
as mediocre poetry goes, there is some truth in this. The 
ordinary conceptions of nature and man have been too frequently 
and fully expressed, and our ordinary feelings have been too 
copiously and: pleasingly painted, for mediocre poets to attain 
now as much reputation as has been won by the mediocrities 
who have had the good fortune to Jive a little earlier. But few 
would allow that this offers any obstacle to the success of new 
poets. Originality cannot fail to find material to work on; and 
as literature, when spoken of generally, embraces only great 
and original writers, there is no reason to apprehend 
that it is coming to an end because mediocrity finds 
it harder than in former years to shine in verse. Nor, 
on the other hand, can there be any ground for supposing 
that mediocre literature is, on the whole, likely to occupy a less 
prominent position. On the contrary, what Dr. Newman says is 
perfectly consistent wits the highly probable supposition that the 
supply of all literature, except of that of the first excellence, will 
be more and more abundant. The taste for reading the best 
literature may also go on increasing; but, in his opinion, the 
power of producing this literature is fast drawing to an end. 
Toa generation that has witnessed very great literary activity, 
and has seen among its numbers men who will, as we may con- 


this opinion seems at first absurd. But a little reflection shows 
that there are some grounds on which it is based. We do not 
at all mean that it is true; for, after all, a sweeping prediction 
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about the future cannot be much more than guesswork. But it 
is very well worth considering what can be said for it, and we 
will venture to assert that any one who reflects on it will find that 
there is more to be said for it than he at first imagined. 

In the first place, there are many analogies which might lead 
us to suppose that the productive force of first-rate literature 
may only show itself for a limited time in a nation. Of these 
analogies that afforded by art is the most conspicuous. Art grew, 
blossomed, and decayed. It did not die out, but it changed its 
character. It ceased to be first-rate. The list of Italian painters 
was soon closed, and yet how plausibly a a of Titian 
might have argued that this was impossible! e might have 
shown, first, that art had advanced through successive stages, and 
secondly, that it had assumed such a variety of greatness that it 
could not be held to be bounded by any narrow limits of place, 
or by any intrinsic and exhaustible narrowness. The art of 
Florence was great, but so was the art of Rome, and so was the 
art of Venice. Why should art grow smaller when it had shown 
this capacity of greatness in multiformity ? And yet, as a matter 
of fact, art did grow small, and Europe now only produces 
artists who, beside Raphael and Titian, are mediocre. Then 
again, we cannot put aside the analogy of the ancient world. 

e literatures of Greece and Rome came to an end, and although 
arallels between the ancient and modern world are often apt to 
lead us astray, yet, as these two are the only two great literatures 
which, as a matter of fact, have existed and come to an end, we 
cannot refuse to look to their history for such instruction as ex- 
perience can give us. Now, their history unmistakeably presents 
to us three stages. First comes the stage of unconscious 
genius, when the rich life of the nation and of its thought 
finds its first expression—the age of Homer and Herodotus, 
the age of Ennius, Catullus, and Lucretius. Then comes 
the stage of mature, deliberate, polished thought—the age 
of Thucydides and Sophocles, of Virgil and Livy. It is true 
that these stages are not accurately marked off by divi- 
sions of time, and that Herodotus cot Sophocles, Catullus and 
Virgil, were contemporaries ; but that these contemporaries be- 
longed to different stages of literary development is a position 
of elementary criticism. Lastly comes the stage of thought when 
the nation seems passing away from the region that it has made 
peculiar to itself, and when its literary products are of a kind 
which may roughly be termed pliner 9 ty and seem calculated 
to melt into the general thought of the human race rather than 
to typify exclusively the nation which produced them. In 
Greece this stage was represented by Aristotle and the Stoics; in 
Rome by the great Antonine jurists. Now we cannot deny that 
the history of English literature presents a tolerably clear 
arallel to all this. We have had the age of Shakspeare and 
penser. We have had the age of Pope and Swift; and lastly, 
if the literature of the past half century presents any character- 
istic-which distinguishes it from the English literature of pre- 
ceding ages, it is its cosmopolitan character. It has belonged to 
the general literature of Europe, and embodied the results of 
general European thought. It is essentially philosophical, and 
its philosophy aims consciously at embracing the widest possible 
area. e do not mean that it is not in the strictest sense 
English. No writer was more decidedly Greek than Aristotle ; 
nothing ever produced by the Romans was more wholly their 
own than their jurisprudence. But it is not in any high degree 
fanciful to say that Aristotle, the Antonine jurists, and the great 
English writers of the last half-century have this in common— 
that their thoughts are of a kind which men of other nations and 
other times may easily assimilate and continue. 

It has often been said that all analogies between the ancient and 
modern world break down, because the nations of antiquity stood 
alone, whereas we are surrounded by equals with whom we are 
in familiar intercourse. This is very true; and, as an argu- 
ment against the probability of a universal empire, it is cogent 
enough to be very encouraging. But it does not help us much 
in calculating the future of literature. The nations from which 
we have derived most in literature are France,.Germany, and 
Italy ; and the stimulus of a great literature near us is so strong, 
that if the literature of those countries were evidently on the 
advance, we might hope that the impulse that was bearing them 
on would carry us with it. But the literature of the Continent 
is at a standstill. This may be only temporary, but it is un- 
questionably the case for the moment. Nothing is more curious 
in the history of literature than the suddenness with which the 
literature of Germany grew up, and the rapidity with which it 
passed away. The lifetime of Goethe spanned its beginning and 
its end. There is no living German whose literary works are 
now influencing European thought. Honest research is the 
highest quality Germany now displays. It is a very high quality, 
and one the display of which was never more needed in the world; 
but it belongs to quite a different department of the mind from 
that of creative literary genius. Since the Empire began, the 
literature of France has entirely stopped. The bold thought, the 
subtle reasoning, the impassioned poetry which France, while 
she was free, threw with such prodigality into the common store 
of Europe, have come to an end since the master of a hundred 
legions saved society. We may say that this cannot last. How do 
we know this? If we are guessing about the future, no one could 
call it a wild and im robable guess to suppose that the French 
will grow accustomed to despotism, and that habit will fashion 
their minds to consider it the only possible government. The 
years that have gone by since the coup d'état may not have done 


much to assure the position of the Bonaparte dynasty, but they 
have done still less to strengthen the cause of French liberty. 
If Italy becomes a united and a powerful nation, she may pro- 
duce a new literature, but it is also very conceivable that she 
may not. She has got a literature, and the hypothesis with 
which we start is, that & great nation, possessing a native litera- 
ture, may easily go on and enjoy the advantages which that pos- 
session confers, although the highest creative genius in literature 
is extinct. We cannot disprove this hypothesis by suggesting 
that it may not be true about Italy. e must have some facts 
to contradict it. Nor is there any reasonable ground to — 
that the outlying nations of Europe can contribute anything 
which will stimulate the Western nations. The Sclavonic races 
may have an indigenous poetry characterized by a tender and 
melancholy grace, but their literature is far too rude and simple 
to do more than please our idler hours. In the course of ages, 
the literature of Russia or Hungary may rival that of Rome or 
England, but if English literature is to depend for its continu- 
ance on so distant an event, it is in a very bad way. An acorn 
may sprout into a shady oak, but that contingency cannot pos- 
sibly benefit a man who wants a present screen from the sun. 

here are also two agencies coming into play in Western 
Europe which, it ing acknowledged, are very adverse to 
literature. The first of these is democracy—the second is phy: 
sical science. The Continent is perhaps more likely than England 
to succumb to that deadliest form of democracy in which individu- 
ality is merged in the uniform mediocrity of a tyrannical society. 
Although we are evidently on the eve of a great struggle in 
England between free thought and the dictation of the half- 
educated vulgar, yet the chances are, we trust, considerably in 
favour of free thought. But the subjugation of the Continent 
would be an immeasurable loss to us, as depriving us of the aid 
of thoughts apart from, and yet akin to, our own. And even if 
we avoid the worst evils of democracy, we are not likely to avoid 
the ill consequences to literature which flow from the audience 
addressed being too large, the feelings appealed to being too 
complex, and the details embraced being too overwhelming. And 
this last evil is considerably aggravated by the prominence which 
physical science must necessarily assume in the minds of 
this and subsequent generations. Besides the actual facts at 
which it arrives, and the arts it promotes, there are cer- 
tainly indirect benefits which the study of physical science 
confers. It raises up a standard of truth below which scientific 
men, in spite of their characteristic moral timidity, do not like to 
see their neighbours falling, and it obliges mankind to reconsider 
many foregone conclusions. But it also leads the mind into 
details, and inspires a doubt as to tlie value of any truth but its 
own. Literature, to be great, must keep close to man, and to 
man as he appears in the noblest or most typical individuals ; 
and it is precisely from man, and especially from individual man, 
that physical science leads us away. 

All these considerations may prove utterly worthless. If,asa 
matter of fact, English literature continues with unabated vigour, 
arguments to prove that it must stop are not very valuable. But 
until the fact is known, these arguments appear to us at least 
worth examining. What, on the other hand, have we to set 
against them? First of all, we have the deep and vivid con- 
sciousness that England is not decaying. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, we associate creative power in literature with the life of 
a nation, and are slow to believe that a vital nation can have 
closed its literature, Nor, again, are there any present signs of 
literary sterility. There are great writers living, and the fact 
that up to this moment English literature is alive may justly be 
used as an argument that it will continue to live. Even if ~ Bad 
were a pause in our literature, analogy shows that a pause is 
very diiferent from a cessation. English literature never seemed 
so likely to die out as in the last decade of the eighteenth century: 
and yet the first decade of the nineteenth saw a perfect constel- 
lation of great writers. We may find many reasonable grounds 
of comfort, and need not fear too anxiously that the end of our 
literature is at hand. All that ought to be conceded is, that the 
prophet of this summary conclusion was not utterly senseless 
when he uttered his prophecy. 


THE ORANGEMEN OF BELFAST AND THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, 
FTER a careful consideration of all the cireumstances con- 
nected with the Duke of Newcastle’s conduct in Canada, 
the Orangemen of Ireland have come to the conclusion that it is 
their painful duty to impeach him in Parliament. A kind of 
preliminary judicial inquiry was held last week in Belfast, 
at which 1500 Orangemen, arrayed in purple and orange, 
unanimously agreed that their “ceaseless watchword”—as the 
Downshire Protestant, in its leading article, gallantly expresses 
it—* was to be No surrender.” The immediate occasion of the 
thering was the presence of the Hon. John Cameron, Grand 
aster of the Canada Lodges, who has come over to see if nothing 
can be done to arrest—what is so alarming and deplorable a sign 
of the times—the increasing influence of Popery upon the minds 
of the leading members of Lord Palmerston’s Government. In 
these days, when Jesuitism stalks abroad, and when it is an 
established fact that even housemaids and cooks in the most 
respectable Protestant families are in the constant habit of being 
paid familiars of the Inquisition, it behoves the men of Ulster to 
unite with their brothers beyond the Atlantic in rallying round 
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the Church, and in preparing for the coming storm. The 
very butler that stands behind one’s chair may, for aught that 
sppears, be a secret member of the Society of Loyola. 

man Catholic bishops, in the garb of fashionable shop- 
men, walk about, unsuspected, with kages upon their 
venerable heads, and take advantage of’ the sacred feminine 
confidences reposed in them—like sacerdotal serpents that they 
are—to insinuate their deadly doctrines into the minds of ladies 
of the highest rank. There is too mueh reason to apprehend that 
several Cabinet Ministers, unless the eye of that noble Pro- 
testant, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was constantly 
upon them, would never eat meat in Lent. Little idolatrous 
images are being smuggled in bottles every day into the country, 
disguised as foreign brandy. More than one of the highest digni- 
taries of the Church is strongly suspected of flogging himself in 
private, at the dead of night, as soon as every one in the house 
1s asleep, when he can tie himself to his bedpost without fear of 
interruption. The Orangemen of Ireland, therefore, must watch 
and keep their eyes open. The less appearance of danger there 
is, the more certain it is that danger really exists. It is one of 
the Pope’s dodges to pretend that there is no danger. He 
always is the most to be feared at moments like the present, 
when he looks so powerless. People talk of the Italian move- 
ment. It is not generally known that there are strong grounds 
for supposing the Italian movement to be a Papal artifice. 
What if Garibaldi be a mere sham? Supposing Cavour and 
the Emperor Napoleon are, after all, in the pay of Cardinal 
Antonelli? Let the Orangemen of Ulster watch and keep their 
eyes open. 

Strange to say, it is such an awful crisis as this that the Duke 
of Newcastle has chosen for outraging the chartered liberties 
of the Orange community—the only barrier left to-day between 
England and a deluge of Jacobitism and Popery. He refused to 
allow the heir to the British throne to perform the great reli- 

ious duty—which every Orangeiman holds to be dearer than 
fi life—of insulting those of his fellow-countrymen who are 
wicked enough to be Catholics. The Orangemen of Canada 
and Ulster are a very tolerant set of people. It is not as if 
they were capable of being bigots. Except when a matter of 
stern principle is involved, they are lambs, and behave as such. 
But they certainly do feel, to put it in the very mildest way, 
that a line must be drawn somewhere, if a line is to be drawn at 
all. The man who once gets into the seductive habit of letting 
Papists alone, may end, if he does not take care, by fasting upon 
a Priday. There is no logical resting-place between fasting on 
Fridays and backing the lineal descendant of the Pretender, who 
is kept, without taking off his clothes, in one of the secret cham- 
bers of the Vatican, to be let loose on the Belfast coast at the last 
moment, when things are ripe for a change. Accordingly, the 
Orangemen of Belfast met in crowds, and were addressed by the 
Hon. John Cameron, in tones which showed that he felt all the sad 
solemnity of theoccasion. TheGrand of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, who, we are relieved to learn, in spite of his titles, 
is only Dr. Miller, of unenviable platform notoriety, opened the 
proceedings by offering up prayer in a “suitable” manner. The 
chairman merely detained the meeting to observe that he had 
been born an Orangeman (a statement which we beg to observe 
is inexplicable, except upon the hypothesis that Orangeism is 
synonymous with original sin), and that he would die one, which 
is more possible, and that his motto was “ No surrender,” which 
is as it should be. Brother Blacker’s motto also, we are proud 
to learn, was “No surrender.” As the representative of the men 
who fought the battle of the Diamond in 1795 (a battle of 
which every student of history, we trust, has read), he 
asked permission to shake hands with the deputation from 
Canada, and shook hands accordingly. The Rev. Dr. Drew 
also refused in the most peremptory manner to surrender. 
He unravelled briefly the diabolical machinations of the foes 
of Protestant liberty. What has occurred in Canada, he had 
reason to know, was but part of a plan to crush the Pro- 
testant spirit of this cbuntry—a plan, could we only see it in all 
its ramifications, proceeding from the judges on the bench to the 
bishop in the palace, and carried across the broad Atlantic by 
the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Peebles, secretary to the society, 
then read the address. ‘The Protestants of Belfast,” it said, 
“though surrounded with tion, were somewhat like the 
bush of Horeb, burning but not consumed. Yes; the hand of 
the enemy and avenger might be raised against their body, the 
iron hoof of Popery might attempt to grind them down, but they, 
too, with the blessing of God, were resolutely determined to say, 
‘ No surrender.’ ” The honourable representative of the bush 
of Horeb having concluded his remarks, the Hon. John Cameron 
succeeded him. The serious theological business of the evening 
may be said to have thereupon begun ; and the Duke of New- 
castle was arraigned and found guilty of high treason. 

We were all aware that the Irish Catholics consider it their 
proud privilege to be an oppressed and persecuted race. But it 
is really bewildering and stupifying to learn that the Irish and 
Canadian Protestants are also undergoing persecution. The 
English must be a sad set of persecutors, and what is more, 
must be very ingenious persecutors too, to succeed in uncon- 
sciously persecuting two extremes at once. We have all along 
known that the Celts were a nation of ts. Suddenly we 
discover that there is only one metaphor which expresses the 
condition of Orangemen of Belfast and of their brethren 
the Orangemen of Canada, and that is the burning bush of 


Horeb. It is hopeless to try to persuade these extraordin 
people of the contrary. They are incorrigible victims of their 
allucination. This is what makes each party so warlike. Each 
believes that the rival sect is having the battle all its own way, 
and has hoodwinked the Queen and people of England. So the 
Celt talks of Fontenoy, shouts for the ope, and trails his coat 
in the road to see if any Protestant tyrant will tread on it. The 
Derry boy, equally conscious of his wrongs, alludes with a tear 
in his eye to the siege of Derry, drinks a bumper to King 
William, and flings a brickbat at the nearest Papist. Both are 
firmly —— with the idea that the English Govern- 
ment is in league with their natural enemies. mye ry fs the 
Wexford patriot sharpens his pike, signs petitions for the < 
of the Union, and looks out anxiously for a French fleet. e 
Orangemen of Canada and Ulster unfurl their flags, sing “No 
surrender,” and draw up impeachments of the Duke of New- 
castle. The O'Donoghue has got a document of signatures 
ninety-six yards in length, and bearing two hundred thousand 
subscribers’ names, which he intends presenting to the Queen, 
in order to overawe the British empire. ‘On the last 12th of 
July,” says the Honourable John Cameron, ‘we turned out a 
procession of Orangemen three miles long, numbering fifty 
thousand. They had great long swords, and were armed to the 
teeth.” Armed to the teeth! Awful and majestic spectacle! 
Great long swords! Let us trust that in that hour of intoxica- 
ting military deur they were careful to hold them with the 
points upwards, and not to run them either into their 
Wher fifty th d Orang ed 
en fifty thousan emen turn out in procession, arm: 
to the teeth and vociferating “ No surrender,” with no particular< 
notion who it may be to whom they are not going to sur- 
render, but strongly suspecting it is the Pope and their Catholic 
countrymen, things have gone quite far enough. Is this the 
temper with which one half of the Canadians regard the other 
half? Is it one of their gala-day amusements to defy, insult, 
and irritate those who are quite as loyal and far less troublesome 
subjects than themselves? If so, every sensible Englishman will 
be glad that the Duke of Newcastle set his face firmly against 
pt atrocities. Canada, like Ireland, is divided into two hostile 
religious camps. It was the business of the Queen’s Minister to 
be a partisan of neither. The Hon. John Cameron tells us that 
a man, by becoming an Orangeman, becomes both a better 
citizen and a better Christian. it the part of good citizens to 
stir up dissensions in the State—to be riotous, noisy, and in- 
tolerant—to endeavour to force down their Prince’s throat demon- 
strations against which he ee ant by brute force to drag 
his carriage under party emblems of which he disapproves? If so, 
the Hon. John Cameron and the Canada Orangemen, and the Irish 
Orangemen who are their ex post facto accomplices, are admirable 
citizens. Is it the part of a good Christian to burn his theo- 
logical adversaries in effigy, and to march about with a long 
sword by way of insult and provocation to those whose Chris- 
tianity slightly differs from his own? If so, the Hon. John 
Cameron, when armed to the teeth and shouting “‘ No surrender,” 
is an exemplary Christian. 
These fierce and ignorant Defenders of the Faith live in an 
atmosphere peculiarly their own—an atmosphere of gunpowder- 
lots, and invasions, and inquisitions, and racks, and Jesuits. 
hey do not belong to the present age. Or, rather, their exis- 
tence proves that the age of theological savages is not yet entirel 
gone by. They are for scalping and sawing in sunder all wit 
whom they differ. Comically enough, they live at the same time 
in an atmosphere of cowardly panic and alarm. The result is, 
that their nervousness and their intolerance combined materiall 
retard the growth and prosperity of the society they live in. If 
there were no Orangemen in Ireland, there would be fewer 
Ribbonmen. Together, they keep the country in a continual 
ferment. They preach at each other, they irritate each other, 
they are afraid of one other; whenever they have an op- 
portunity they fight one another ; and they are very particular 
in praying for one another. The proceedings at the great 
Belfast meeting closed, as the Protestant journals inform us, 
“with religious exercises.” The term is no doubt about the 
best they could have chosen. It aptly describes that particular 
kind of religious war-dance which such theological partisans 
are in the habit of executing over their prostrate foes. There 
is something incongruous in the notion that the savage 
eeches which were uttered on this occasion, the bitter 
shouts of intolerance that were raised, and such angry gesticula- 
tions as were made, should have been succeeded by prayer. 
So let us rather adopt the language of the virulent little paper 
which rejoices in the title of the hire Protestant. t us 
say that the Hon. John Cameron declaimed, the fifteen hundred 
Orangemen brawled, shouted, and cheered, and the Rev. Dr. 
Miller performed the “religious exercises.” All went off suc- 
cessfully and happily 5 and the festival of the brave Orangemen 
of Belfast ended with a great deal of noise, and, fortunately, with 
very little bloodshed. 


LADIES SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 


OME nations have a gift for ceremonial. No poverty of 
means or absence of lanhear hinders them from i 
any pageant in which they take part both real and impressive. 


Every falls naturally into his r place, throws himself 
without e into the spitit of the little drums he is enacting, 
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and instinctively represses all appearance of constraint or for- 
mality or distracted attention. This aptitude is generally con- 
fined to “% of a Southern climate and of non-Teutonic 
parentage. England the case is exactly the reverse. We can 
afford to be more splendid than most nations ; but some malig- 
nant spell broods over all our most solemn ceremonials, and in- 
serts into them some feature which makes them all ridiculous. 
Spite of all the appliances of luxury and art, the temper of the 
people is against them, and they degenerate into either an un- 
meaning formality or an ill-contrived show. Something always 
breaks down, somebody contrives to escape doing his part, or 
some by-motive is suffered to interfere and ruin it all. 

pasate was one of the few occasions on which the English 
indulge themselves in a pageant, and it furnished an ample illus- 
tration of the thorough uncongeniality of the amusement. The 
meeting of all the authorities that go to make up the executive 
and the legislative Government of England, in the midst of a 
grave crisis, and at the commencement of a year that promises 
to be eventful, was an opportunity not wanting in grandeur. 
There was gathered in that splendid hall plenty of the solid 
power which is necessary to give reality to a solemn political 
pageant. But it would have required a very large bump of 
veneration to have seen sagting solemn in the actual spectacle 
which the House of Lords presented on Tuesday last. The 
officials who had the arranging of it seem to have thought a 
good deal more of gratifying the curiosity of those who wished 
to see it, than of making the ceremonial itself correspond to what 
it was vy ga to represent. Theoretically, it was the Sovereign 
meeting the Estates of the realm to inaugurate grave political 
deliberations. But practically, it looked more like a revival of 
the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes than any assemblage known 
to modern experience. The last thing it resembled was a weighty 
political occasion. It was all very well to say that that assembly 
was the House of Lords; but it was only by a very minute 
search with a good opera-glass that any Lords were to be dis- 
covered. Half-a-dozen old men in red mantles might be 
discerned lolling on the lowest bench; but they looked as 
if they had got there by accident, and felt that they were 
in the way. Behind them, and above them, and all round them, 
swarming in every corner, cramming every gallery, densely 
packed on the benches where the hereditary legislators 
ordinarily sit, were throngs of ladies who formed, and evidently 
felt. that they formed, the main feature of the assemblage. 
The eye was wearied with resting on nothing but tarlatans and 
silks. An enlightened and travelled Turk who should be anxious 
to see the Great Council of the nation on the occasion of its most 
solemn meeting, would certainly report to his friends that the 
rights of women of which he halt heard in America had received 
their full development in England. He would at least conclude 
that they had obtained the privilege of holding a rival Parlia- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Westminster Hall, and that he 
had stumbled into the seraglio of the Constitution by mistake, 
and was listening to the deliberations of the House of Ladies. 
The Bench of Bishops, with their feminine apparel and not un- 
feminine aspect, would be far from destroying the illusion. He 
would only conclude that they were eminent females, to whom, 
by reason of their age and infirmities, a warm corner had been 
assigned. The absence of fashionable inflation in their attire, 
together with its sadder colouring, would probably suggest to 
him that they were elderly widows. As for the few old men in red 
mantles, if he noticed them at all, their deplorable aspect and 
the obvious shyness and embarrassment of their demeanour 
would lead him to set them down as the principal slaves or 
mutes of the sapetiene sultanas who were flaunting in every 
colour of the rainbow behind them. 


He would be still more puzzled at our national customs as the 
ceremonial went on. He would have an opportunity of seeing 
the peculiar form in which both our male and female legislators 
pay homage to their Sovereign. Gradually the fair throng be- 
comes more and more agitated and animated as the signs of ap- 
proaching Royalty increase. The space near the throne fills with 
the privileged dignitaries, who, except the reporters, are the only 
male spectators suffered.at these mystic rites. If a man who is 
neither member of Parliament, peer’s son, official, nor connected 
with the press, wishes to hear the Queen’s speech from her own 
lips, he must submit to a Clodian disguise, and call himself a 
peeress. At last the silver trumpets announce that the moment 
of fruition is at hand for which so many fair lionizers have 
struggled and squeezed. But they are not yet ina fit state to 
receive their Sovereign. Spite of Lord Haddo, Court ceremonial 
still exacts a definite amount of nudity from a respectful subject. 
Various nations have adopted various modes of expressing 
deference. The Eastern uncovers his feet, the Western his head; 
the Englishwoman is probably unique in expressing her awe- 
stricken feelings by exhibiting her shoulders. But the rule is 
quite rigorous. It includes alike old and young, smooth and 
wrinkled, plump and shrivelled. A soft-footed official glides 
along the Ministerial benches to frown away any remnant of 
cloak or shawl to which chilliness or shyness may cling ; and at 
his appearance, as he goes along whispering “ Please, ladies, to 
uncover,” a perfect glacier of bare shoulders is simultaneously 
exposed to the light of day. 

At all events, this is a more noiseless as well as a more graceful 
tribute of respect than that which the Queen shortly afterwards 
receives from the representatives of the masculine portion of her 


subjects. Her first direction, as soon as she is seated in her throne, 
is to “‘ command the attendance of the Commons.” Now, the Com- 


would probably go off much more smoothly. The Speaker and 
Lord Balm 4 ing i head of a 


doubt to compensate for the deficient virility of the Lords, vin- 
dicate their manliness by a succession of athletic exercises in the 
course of their passage from their own House to the House of 
Lords. Wrestling, racing, and something very nearly approaching 
to boxing, are all combined in the lively e which constitutes 
the procession of the Commons. An increasing murmur, as if 
made up of the s of men whose breath was being squeezed 
out of their ies, announces to the gentler occupants of the 
House of Lords the slow and pai approach of the third 
Estate. At last a struggle of more than usual length and des- 
peration ends with shooting forward Mr. Speaker, all gleaming in 
purple and gold, majestic still, though rumpled, into the presence 
of his Sovereign. Etiquette requiresthathe should approach the bar 
of the House of Lords with three reverential bows ; but under the 
circumstances this is not quite so simple a matter as it seems. It 
is difficult to maintain a stately with a crowd treading on 
your heels, or to execute a dignified bow at the moment that a 
metropolitan member is being propelled, with the force of a 
catapult, into your back. Generally, the Speaker is lucky if he 
reaches the bar of his own accord.  tgaaenagee it has been the 
practice to select for the S sempep doy of great endurance, 
who do not express in their faces all that they are suffering else- 
where. But the contrast between the Speaker in his official 
robes, with his countenance composed to a stately dignity be- 
seeming a high functionary, and the pushing, peeping, elbowing, 
struggling crowd of dusty-looking members behind him, illus- 
trates aptly enough the ludicrous inconsistencies that are sure to 
make their appearance to spoil any bit of pageantry we — 
in England. Many improvements might be suggested in the 
ceremonial which celebrates the meeting of the Sovereign and 
the Estates of her realm. But it has several stages to go through 
before it even ceases to be absurd. That happy result will not 
be attained till the House of Lords is represented by something 
else than innumerable ladies in evening costume, and the 
House of Commons by something better than a mob of grown-up 
schoolboys. 


ARGUMENTUM BACULINUM. 
if is quite possible—indeed, it is very probable—that the Rev. 
Sumner Brockhurst, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is a 
lunatic, or rather a maniac, of a very dangerous disposition. But 
the case recently brought before the venerable court of the Sex 
Viri does not bring this out. The deliberation of the court, the 
solemn investigation, and the grave rebuke, all seem to treat this 
new Defender of the Faith as aresponsible being. It will go out 
to the theological and controversial world that, though his mode of 
dispute was carried a little too far in this particular instance, still 
it is recognised as not altogether without the province of reason. 
A punishment which implies the reasoning faculties of the delin- 
quent is awarded. Mr. Brockhurst’s justification of his offence 
is solemnly canvassed, and its efficiency is debated and weighed. 
“The Court have heard your statement in attempted justification, 
and are of opinion .... that the reasons alleged in justification 
are totally insufficient.” And then sentence is awarded, and 
Mr. Brockhurst is suspended from his degrees for four years. 
If we are to understand that this is the severest, or the only, 
sentence within the power of the Court to inflict—or if 
this is only the preliminary stage of the matter, and a mere 
formal proceeding to satisfy the academic etiquette, out of which 
another process is to grow—we have nothing further to say. But 
if there is anywhere, or in any University court, the power to 
expel, or to banish, or to deprive of all degrees—and we certainly 
shall not be told that a University does not possess these powers, 
for they have been atedly exercised—then we say that 
the punishment awarded by the Sea Viri in this case is inade- 
quate. If the offence had been summarily dealt with as that 
of a mere madman, and Mr. Brockhurst been treated as an irre- 
sponsible agent, and handed over to his friends or a lunatic 
asylum, we should have had nothing to say. More or less ought 
to have been done. If Mr. Brockhurst is a lunatic, he ought not 
to have been treated with a punishment which implies moral re- 
sponsibility. If he is not a lunatic, he ought to have been expelled 
from the University. 

What we fear is, that the precedent will travel beyond aca- 
demic bowers. After all, Mr. Brockhurst is only an extreme 
example of a spirit still unhappily common enough among us. If 
it is generally understood that “ an English gen eman, and espe- 
cially a clergyman,” may, when he thinks that “his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is insulted,” horsewhip the traducer—that 
is to say, if the honour of the Redeemer is, as Mr. Brockhurst 

ats it, to be respected and vindicated on the same code of 
onour, and by the same chivalrous sentiments and laws as “ the 
honour of one’s wife or daughter’—then we cannot deny that 
Mr. Brockhurst has a deal to say for himself. He isa 
Quixote, but it is a e to suppose that Quixotism was 


ach mons on this occasion are a reality, not asham. If they made their 
ay, appearance, like the House of Lords, by female substitutes, matters 
the 
oat 
The shouldered cortege, would ce y be a pleasant si 0 100 
ear upon ; but they would not run the same imminent sick of bodily 
ing injury either in coming in or going out ; or at any rate it would 
are not be so distasteful to be hustled. As it is, the Commons, no 
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mere lunacy. It was scarcely more than the ultimate appeal 
of a consistent and severe logic. Mr. Brockhurst only 
brings to their legitimate conclusions a good many arguments 
which we hear in theological circles. What Mr. Brockhurst 
starts with is, that Divine truth is a poor weak thing, 
like a woman, requiring the arm of flesh to be raised in 
its defence. We have been taught to think that this is a 
sentiment worthy of the simple and childlike faith of the bar- 
baric king who only regretted that he could not avenge the sacri- 
fice on Moriah by his legions. But the Crusades did not really 
exhaust this notion of the championship of feeble and outraged 
Mr. Brockhurst written a book which, as it 
seems, vindicates the especial temporal royalty of King Jesus. 
This has been done before: and we suppose that the knightly 
Ignatius Loyola intended something of a military order, a spiri- 
tual militia at least, when he instituted the Jesuits. Some act 
of Mr. Dodd—though it is emphatically denied—affronted the 
military temper of Mr. Brockhurst. “ Matters had reached a 
point that I must take notice of.” Here the temper and tone, 
and whole spirit of the thing, are those of the duello. It is a 
point of honour that is outraged. Mr. Brockhurst is pledged 
to defend the cause of the Cross, just as Lancelot or Amadis 
were bound by their vows to succour distressed ladies and im- 
prisoned maidens. Magdalen College becomes, in the faithful 
champion’s eyes, a wicked enchanter’s castle, and poor Mr. Dodd 
is the giant and archimage who is to be brought to account. 
Under this view we must say that the lawless and profane 
Saracen is on the whole mildly dealt with. Something more 
trenchant than a horsewhip would have been the stern logic of Sir 
Galahad or Sir Tristram under similar circumstances. There 
would have been, as in this case, a word and a blow—an angry 
arley and a sharp encounter; but the word would have not 
n so nonsensical as Mr. Brockhurst’s, and the blow would 
have been a little more damaging. We may be thankful that 
only a portion of the chivalry of insult, or insult of chivalry, 
has been revived ; though we must own that some of the nicest 
touches are thrown in with a thoroughly fine medieval spirit. 
“Back, dog! I touch not unbelievers, save with the sword,” 
was the courteous salutation of the Grand Master to Isaac of 
York ; and Mr. Brockhurst’s reference to Mr. Dodd's mother 
as a parent of puppies, because the son consorted with the infidel 
entleman-commoner, is much of the same sort. Mr. Brockhurst 
is but following honestly in the steps of Lucas Beaumanoir. 
“Like a good knightand a devout priest,” the Fellow of Emmanuel 
“strives with devils, embodied and disembodied, striking down 
the roaring lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour. 
Ut leo semper feriatur.” The Vicar of St. Giles, it must be ad- 
mitted, hardly comes up to the character of a roaring lion; and 
certainly he took his castigation with the patience of a martyr and 
the simplicity of a sucking dove. 

Still, though it is but a pinchbeck imitation of the true gold of 
the Temple, and though Mr. Brockhurst is a very poor revival 
of the military monastic, yet there is abundant mischief in his 
principle ; and after all he is only a fantastic and fanatical, or it 
may be lunatical, example of that persecuting spirit which we 
should be glad to see as dead as chivalry itself. In Mr. Brock- 
hurst’s case there was the additional spur of unsuccessful author- 
ship to stimulate his controversial zeal. His ‘“ unfortunate 
book” against unchristianizing the Legislature was not likely to 
sweeten an author’s temper against Jews and their real or 
supposed friends. It was bad enough to admit Jews into Par- 
liament, though it is no novelty to admit them to table ina 
college hall, or to incorporate them into a University which once, 
though not without murmurs, received with academic honours a 
Mahometan ambassador; but it is quite plain that Mr. Brock- 
hurst’s monkey was put "F by a conversation at St.John’s “about 
my unfortunate book.” f the author of the “volume on the 
subject of the Jew Code” had got people to read, or even to 
abuse his book, we should not hag have heard of this fracas. 
Literary controversy provokes those healthy secretions of mental 
bile which, if suppressed, are apt to ferment and to become so 
very acrimonious as to break out at last in personal violence such 
as that resorted to by Mr. Brockhurst. By all means, then, let 
literary polemics be encouraged. If people will not write against 
each other, it is sure to come to pugilistic argumentation. There is 
no knowing where it will end. Luther could find no stronger argu- 
ment with the devil than a leaden inkstand. Captain Sword will 
supersede Captain Pen. The Swedenborgians have subsidized 
Mr. Jem Mace; and in the next theological controversy at 
Oxford, it is thought that whoever gets the ienin of En Jand 
will have the best of it. All this comes, we are afraid, of Mus- 
cular Christianity. There is no help for it. When men are fed 
high, and encouraged to feel strongly—that is, when they have 

lenty of blood—their blood must'get up. And then what remains 
but a Brockhurst scene? Only let us be certain that it is not given 
to everybody to bea Dodd. No doubt this gentleman deserves the 
highest approbation for a forbearance which perhaps could not 
have been extended unless he had been convinced that his assail- 
ant was an irresponsible agent. But let us warn the opponents 
of the Jew Act that this may go too far. The spirit of Mendoza 
can hardly be extinct; and if we are to take to thrashing each 
other, some day the victory will be the other way. At all events, 
whenever any very distinguished Defender of the Faith feels, 
like Mr. Brockhurst, that any other living author has written a 
book in which ‘‘ matters have reached a point that really must 
be taken notice of,” let him take counsel with his publishers 


rather than his saddlers. In the controversial Gistrum, if a 
man does not write down, he must flog down his enemy; and 
in the long run, pen, ink, and paper are not so expensive as a 
double thong. 


THE CASE OF THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HE defence of Colonel Browne, the Governor of New Zealand, 
has been undertaken by his brother, the Rev. Harold 
Browne, who is the Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. As the conduct of Colonel Browne 
has been commented on in our own columns, it is right that we 
should consider what his brother has to offer in his defence. 
The pampliet now before us is stated to be founded entirely on 
published documents. Professor Browne says that he had ever 
the fullest confidence in the judgment, integrity, and humanity 
of his brother, but the severity of the censures on his conduct in 
the present case perplexed him, until he had read the documents 
laid before the Colonial Parliament, and the debates thereon. 
‘* By these I was fully reassured ; and I have only endeavoured 
in the following pages to lay before the reader, fairly and im- 
partially, the evidence which has satisfied myself.” As the 
debates of our own Parliament will for many months to come 
suffice for the gratification of any moderate appetite for that 
sort of reading, we do not propose at present to enter upon the 
field of study which has been traversed by Professor Browne. 
We shall not undertake to examine the foundation of his state- 
ments, but shall merely consider as briefly as we can what those 
statements are, and what are the conclusions which we think 
| be fairly drawn from them. 
ye begin by taking note of that most lamentable fact, that 
the war now raging had its origin in a dispute concerning the 
sale of about six hundred acres of land. The price of waste land 
is stated in this pamphlet to be eighteenpence per acre, and pro- 
bably the highest price for cultivated land beyond the limits of 
a town does not exceed one pound per acre ; so that between the 
limits of 45/. and 6o0ol. lies the value of the subject-matter of a 
war which demands the presence of five thousand troops and the 
expenditure of some hundred thousand pounds of money. A 
policy which involves this country in an expensive and inglori- 
ous contest about such a trifle does certainly seem to need a 
pamphlet by somebody for its justification. It is, however, fair 
to notice an opinion expressed in the Colonial Legislature, that 
there must have been a war soon, either on this or some other 
pretext. And further, there is mention in this pamphlet of an 
anti-land-selling League of native chiefs, which appears likely so 
far to thwart the progress of the colonists as to drive even the 
most peaceable and moderate of them into coercive measures. 
Civilization, as we understand, proposes to treat the Maori race 
just as a new railway company treats a country gentleman at 
home. The company will pay a fair, and even an een 
price for the squire’s park, and will take care to satisfy all legal 
claimants to interests therein, but in any event they will have the 
wart for the convenience of the community is not to be sacri- 
ced to individual caprice. Now, we believe that few even of 
the most generous of colonists propose to deal with the 
Maoris upon any higher principle than this :—* All claimants 
with a shadow o title shall be compensated, but none 
shall presume to keep their land inalienable.” It is supposed 
that justice will be fully done by paying once or perha 
twice over the price at so much per acre of the land which the 
colonists require. The observation that the money or its equi- 
valent is soon got rid of, whereas the land would have remained 
for ever to those who have heretofore dwelt on it, is not thought 
to affect the soundness of the principle on which we do what we 
are pleased to call justice between the white man and the Maori. 
And yet if a railway company were allowed to hand over the 
peau of a settled estate to the tenant for life, and 
eave him to spend it as he pleased without making any provi- 
sion for his posterity, it would be thought that a Legislature 
which took no more care than that of oe | gentlemen was 
beginning to be converted by Mr. Bright. It may indeed be 
urged that the race of English country gentlemen is more likely 
to last than that of the Maoris, whose numbers must decline 
according to the invariable destiny of savages side by side with 
colonists. It may matter very little what provision is made for 
the scanty remnant which will, after half a century, be left of the 
native owners of New Zealand. But we can scarcely consent to 
eall by the name of justice to the Maoris a policy which con- 
templates their extinction. But whatever may be our own con- 
ception—and perhaps it would be difficult to frame a satisfactory 
one—of justice between immigrants and natives, it appears that 
Professor Browne finds justice in the system of buying land for 
money from those who upon inquiry are held by the colonial 
authorities to be the owners of it. The investigations of title 
and the conveyances afford to the Professor of Divinity a satis- 
faction which savours of the Inns of Court. We have always 
considered a technical lawyer the most formidable enemy of a 
savage race, but now it appears that divines and soldiers can lay 
upon native rights a finger as heavy as a lawyer's hand. 

This pamphlet is principally occupied in describing the 
a by which the Land Commissioner endeavoured to effect 
a purchase of the six hundred acres in dispute, and in examining 
the various grounds on which the claim of the native chief, 
William King, to forbid this purchase have been justified by his 


clerical and other friends among the colonists. We smile as we 
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read of the Land Commissioner devoting nine months to the 
investigation of the title of the proposed vendor. The most 
dilatory conveyancer in London could scarcely have consumed 
an equal time over a bulky abstract on behalf of some noble and 
wealthy client. Ultimately it was concluded that a native called 
Teira, or, in plain English, Taylor, had shown a clear title to 
the land, and that King’s interruption of the sale was an act of 
mere lawless violence. It seems a pity that the Court of Chan- 
cery cannot grant an injunction against King. With that im- 

rovement, the practice of conveyancing in New Zealand might 
be viewed with approbation in Lincoln’s Inn. But what a farce 
it seems thus to attempt to define rights which are necessarily 
indefinite! On one occasion there appeared among the claimants 
to compensation on the purchase of a block of land a native who 
had once been wounded and suffered great inconvenience at the 
exact spot. Another claimed because his grandfather had lived 
there for a short time. The Commissioner remarks that, by 
compensating this class of claimants, the real owners would be 
deprived of what they were fairly entitled to receive. It 
has been found convenient to assume that Maori law re- 
cognises the right, either of individuals or of families or tribes, 
to alienate tracts of land, and thus it was thought that 
the ever-growing demands of immigrants might be satisfied 
without violating justice. Many million acres had been pur- 
chased before the Maoris began to consider whether these sales 
were politic. Perceiving at length the dangerous tendency of 
these alienations, many of the chiefs resolved to make a stand 
against European progress, and a league has been formed to 
prevent the further sale of land. King is an active and influen- 
tial member of this league, and it is quite possible that his inter- 
ference with the sale of the disputed block proceeds from his 
determination to carry out the policy of the league, and is not 
founded, even in his own opinion, upon any individual or tribal 
title. We cannot follow Professor Browne through his discussion 
of this obscure point. The general scope of his argument is, 
that King had no title to the land, and therefore the Governor 
was justified in using force to prevent his interference with the 
peaceful sale of it—that is, he was justified in entering upon 
this war. We must say we think the argument incon- 
clusive. The contrivance of ascribing to the Maoris a settled 
system of real ety law which might be made the founda- 
tion of colonial titles, was in our opinion little better than a 
decent fiction for veiling the same injustice which in’ older 
colonies was committed openly by the strong hand. It is ad- 
mitted that King is an important chief of the tribe of Ngatiawas, 
which formerly inhabited the Taranaki territory, where the dis- 
ute arose. This being so, it seems to us at least doubtful whether, 
if justice is to be done in fact, and not merely in name, to the 
Maoris, the claim of King ought not to be admitted to forbid a 
transaction which he possibly believes to be a further step towards 
the impoverishment and ruin of the native race. Of course it 
may be said that the British immigrants want and must hwe 
more land, and in particular that this disputed block is abso- 
lutely necessary to the convenience of the New Plymouth settlers. 
But if we intend to displace the Maoris _— because white 
men would raise larger crops and beget more children upon their 
territories, let us say so plainly, and let us prepare ourselves at 
once for the bloody and costly task of extirpation. If this be 
our policy, the present opportunity may serve as well as any other 
to begin a war which will not soon be ended. But if our professions 
of regard for justice were ever meant to have any practical effect, 
it appears to follow from them that the natives must be allowed, if 
they see fit, to form and act upon their land-league ; and if their 
chiefs persist in forbidding sales, the colonists must be content 
to delay the enlargement of their borders until, as civilization 
progresses, the native race becomes extinct. And even if 
Governor Browne and his advisers are more in the right than 
we believe they are, the question still remains, How is this over- 
burdened country to be persuaded to bear the cost of a contest 
carried on at the antipodes to gain possession of six hundred 
acres of waste land? It would be cheaper to compensate every 
individual settler in New Plymouth, and to move the whole 
community to any place where it might fulfil its destiny without 
involving the British Empire in an expensive and discreditable 
war. 


REVIEWS. 


EDMUND BURKE* 


R. MACKNIGHT has completed his voluminous work 
with the same industry and good faith which were dis- 
played in the previous volumes. The most serious objection to 
the biography consists in its great length, for it is impossible to 
read through a whole library for the sake of studying thirty 
ears of modern English history. The relation which Burke 
re to the public affairs of his time, though not inconsiderable, 
was special and fragmentary, and the greater part of the events 
with which he was concerned must be familiar to all competent 
readers of his biography. Mr. Macknight’s historical disserta- 
tions, notwithstanding the labour employed upon them, are 
necessarily unsatisfactory and incomplete. As he has fortunately 


.* History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke, By Thomas Mac- 
knight. Vol. London: Chapman and Hall. 1860, : 


not attempted to analyse the evidence in Hastings’ case, he can 
only vindicate the justice of the prosecution by the statement of 
a positive opinion, which would have been entitled to greater 
weight if it had not been connected with a curious exhibition of 
partisanship. There is something feminine in the fidelity with 
which biographers adopt and exaggerate the antipathies and 
enmities of their favourite heroes. An obscure Major Scott, 
once well known as a follower and agent of Hastings, is con- 
stantly mentioned in a tone of contempt and animosity which 
might be applicable to a contemporary opponent in a Sessngh 
election. Mr. Law, afterwards one of the greatest of modern 
judges, is held up, as Mr. Macknight cupposes, to odium and 
ridicule under the ironical title of “Mr. Counsellor Law.” 
Burke’s Report on the Conduct of the Impeachment is repre- 
sented as a triumph over the defence. ‘‘ Thurlow was in a ed 
rage. His scowl could not scowl down the Report, the rolling 
thunders of his voice could not silence it, his Olympian looks 
could not intimidate it, neither could he and Mr. Counsellor 
Law, with their combined powers of dogmatism, self-sufficiency, 
and arrogance, answer it. It was a little beyond the scope of 
their abilities.” In another passage it is admitted that “it was 
of course right in law to do his best for his client, and strain 
every point to the utmost in his favour, but neither Thurlow nor 
Law could, by their most partial admirers, ever be regarded as 
men eminent for their humanity, their sympathy for the 
oppressed, or their attachment to popular freedom.” When 
Mr. Macknight, who is a well-informed and sensible writer, is 
not blinded by biographical passion, he must be well aware that 
if Mr. Law had not been a counsellor or barrister he could not 
have been Hastings’s leading counsel. He would also allow that 
the title of Counsellor is not ordinarily used in educated English 
society, and that the sneer which is implied in the term would 
have been equally applicable to any other advocate who might 
have been engaged in the defence. Sympathy with the oppressed 
and love of popular freedom would have been wholly irrelevant 
to the occasion, especially as the oppression was said to have 
been practised by Mr. Law’s client. 

The higher class of literature ought to be exempt from the 
dreary style of sarcasm which properly belongs to the Cockney 
school of comic and sentimental satire. The small banter of the 
modern Grub-street would have been equally repugnant to the 
imaginative intellect of Burke and to the cultivated and mascu- 
line understanding of Lord Ellenborough. Pretenders to 
humour should learn that a creditable or indifferent quality can- 
not be converted into matter of accusation by the mere use of 
the oblique or ironical method of imputation. A professed 
lawyer is proof against any insinuation of the charge that he is 
a legal practitioner. Mr. Macknight seems to think that he 
renders Benfield ridiculous when he simply designates him by his 
Christian name of Paul. It is his duty, as a foyal biographer, 
to cultivate feelings of enmity to Warren Hastings, but Burke 
himself would have allowed that some private acts of the great 
object of his indignation were innocent and natural, if not laud- 
able. The domestic affection which prevailed at Beaconsfield is 
recorded with sympathetic admiration; but the Governor- 
General is not even allowed, on his return from India, to visit 
his wife without censure. “On the 13th of June, Warren 
Hastings set his feet once more on British ground. The next 
morning he travelled as fast as post-horses could convey him 

in other words, he went] to London...... The uxorious 

astings hastened off to Cheltenham to enjoy the society of 
his sweet, his beloved, his elegant Marian, and learned with 
some astonishment, impatience, and disdain, that this villanous 
Mr. Burke had lost no time in audaciously firing the first gun.” 
The accusation that a gentleman returning from India went to 
join a wife whom he loved at Cheltenham, not being formid- 
able when expressed in plain English, scarcely becomes more 
effective when it is twisted into a sneer. In yielding to the 
temptation of irritable partisanship, Mr. Macknight does injustice 
to his own ability and to the usual honesty of his judgment. His 
adherence to Burke’s political opinions may a be too per- 
tinacious and uniform, but his judgment appears always to have 
been deliberately formed on solid or plausible grounds. The 
trial of Hastings apparently retains much of its original ten- 
dency to disturb judicial equanimity. 

The task which Burke himself regarded as the greatest of his 
life assumed an exaggerated importance in his eyes. His own ex- 
penditure of toil and of intellectual power in the prosecution re- 
mains wholly unparai!leled. He was thoroughly sincere and 
indefatigably laborious, but he was often intemperate and unjust. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Macknight’s defence, it was grossly irre- 
gular for the chief manager of the impeachment to accuse 
Hastings of a murder which he had not been instructed by the 
Commons to prosecute, as he had himself not included the clinage 
in the articles. The House could not but disapprove of the 
assertion that ‘‘ Hastings had murdered Nuncomar & the hands 
of Sir Elijah Impey;” and Mr. ——_ assertion that 
nevertheless the statement was true, is at the same time irrele- 
vant and erroneous. The Chief-Justice had only an equal voice 
with his colleagues on the Bench, and they were all bound to 
administer the English criminal law without reference to the 
expediency of applying it in India. It is at least obvious that 
Hurke exceeded his duty when he di into a charge uncon- 
law of evidence by Parliamentary privilege were ily defeated 
by the firmness of the House of Lords, “If the whieh 
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experience and science have imposed on the garrulity of witnesses 
are necessary for the protection of prisoners at the Quarter 
Sessions, State trials ought assuredly not to be more laxly con- 
ducted. The Commons are at liberty to exhibit articles of im- 
peachment without technical proof of guilt, but the tribunal 
which acquits or condemns is bound to maintain all the securities 
against error and fi which are known to English juris- 
prudence. 

Mr. Macknight shows that the celebrated gopimne between 
Burke and Fox was not immediately preceded by any cordial 
friendship. After his exclusion from the Coalition Cabinet, fol- 
lowed by four years of zealous activity in Opposition, Burke 
found that if a Regency had been established in 1788, he was 
again to have contented himself. with the office of Paymaster. 
Although he acquiesced in silence, he must have resented the 
preference of aristocratic connexion to genius and to Parliamentary 
position; and, on the other hand, Fox distrusted his growing 
vehemence and his independence of control. During the King’s 
illness, Burke’s language was extravagantly violent and indiscreet ; 
and on one occasion he was rash enough to announce the peerages 
which were to be conferred on the accession of his party to office. 
From the fall of the Coalition to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Burke exceeded his leader and all his allies in the 
habitual asperity of his language to Pitt. His temper became 
more susceptible as he advanced in years, and through the whole 
of his career he had a tendency to mental exaggeration. His 
wisdom was strangely mixed with weakness of judgment, and he 
always appeared to an advocate of the cause which he sup- 
ported rather than a judicial authe: ‘ty in its favour. His Reflec- 
tions on the French olution, while they were far in advance 
of the sagacity of his contemporaries, nevertheless illustrated 
only one side of the truth. He was the first to point out the 
futility of paper Constitutions, and he showed that force was 
indispensable to government, and tradition to freedom. His 
error consisted in his neglect to consider the alternative of the 
Revolution, or the means by which it might have been avoided. 
The Restoration which he desired would have become a weak 
or violent despotism, undermined by a discontent which would 
have been rendered intolerable by the recent memory of revo- 
lutionary triumphs. The Reflections, however, form one of 
the most valuable products of political literature, and the im- 
perfections of Burke’s judgment are shown rather in his conduct 
than in his opinions and language. His breach with Fox was 
unavoidable, and it was a necessary consequence that he should 
ally himself with Pitt, although the connexion never became 
close or cordial. His error consisted in his unauthorized nego- 
tiation with the emigrants at Coblenz, and in his belief that he 
could guide the councils of foreigners who only courted him on 
account of his supposed influence with the Government. His 
feelings towards his son enabled those who needed his services 
to play upon his credulity at pleasure. The Irish Catholics after- 
wards secured his aid in Parliament by pretending to retain 
Richard Burke as their legal adviser; the French Princes 
affected to receive the same agent in a semi-diplomatic 
capacity; and Louis XVI. himself complained that Burke's 
son addressed him in the tone of an equal or superior. 
Burke’s letters at this period furnish melancholy instances of 
delusion, and the whole system of his policy was founded on a 
questionable basis. While the Government was not only bent 
upon peace, but unsuspicious of a future rupture with France, 
Burke was urging on the Continental Sovereigns a war of 
opinion and theory against the French Revolution. He ought 
to have foreseen that their league would be founded on common- 
place motives of ambition, and that they would prefer the conquest 
of frontier province to the restoration of the Monarchy. Ttven 
if his confidence in Prussia and Austria had been better founded, 
a war for the alteration of foreign institutions is generally un- 
justifiable, and often ruinous to the cause which it is designed to 
support. The morality of private interference in foreign aflairs 
is always more than doubtful. Richard Burke was employed at 
Coblenz in affecting to promote the objects which Pitt and 
Grenville deliberatelyregarded as undesirable. There can be 
no doubt that the Ministers were right in declining the European 
championship of the throne and the altar. 

When, against their expectation and wish, they were overtaken 
by the war, Burke supported with eloquent energy the system 
which has since been hypothetically approved by Lord Macaulay. 
The enthusiastic orator, like the antithetic historian, maintained 
that the struggle ought to be carried on in accordance with its 
intrinsic character of a crusade. He recommended a march 
upon Paris, which was strategically possible, and an armed 
restoration which could scarcely have been permanent. The 
defect of his policy consisted in the alliance with despotism 
which it involved, and in the responsibility which would have 
been incurred whether the reaction succeeded or failed. In prac- 
tice, his project could not have been more disastrous than the 
actual course of nibbling at the frontiers of France and of wasting 
an army in the seizure of West India Islands. The arms of 
England were, for four or five years, subjected to failure and dis- 

; but in the determination to prosecute a political war with 
rance rather than a conflict with Jacobinism, Pitt was wiser than 
Burke. Unfortunately, Frenchmen have never discovered that 
the Government of England repudiated the advice of its most 
omer and eloquent supporter. Their teachers attribute to 
itt the doctrines which were urged in condemnation of his 
policy in the famous Letters on a Regicide Peace. The energy 


which the English Minister tobare displayed in thecon- 
duct of the war would, ifit had really been exerted, have rendered 
Burke’s remonstrances unnecessary. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of Burke’s jongnens on the revolutionary conflict in gene- 
ral, his urgent desire for a vigorous conduct of the war was in the 
highest degree prudent and statesmanlike. In the fourth Letter 
on a Regicide Peace he complains that Lord Auckland had spoken 
of the enemy as “ France,” instead of dealing with the Directory 
as a mere body of usurpers. The English Ministers would have 
been ill-advised if they had adopted a theory which rendered 
negotiation impossible, but as long as the war continued they 
ought to have put forth the whole power of the State, without 
considering whether they had to pt with a territorial or with a 
political enemy. 

It is hardly possible for the most enthusiastic biographer to 
overpraise the literary excellence of Burke’s controversial 
writings. The prodigality of illustration and the incessant 
scintillation of wit always help forward the argument which they 
might almost seem to overlay. Burke’s pamphlets on long- 
forgotten disputes are more interesting than political essays on 
the current topics of the day. Even at the close of his career, 
when the death of his son had prostrated him in hopeless sorrow, 
the fertility and even the gaiety of his intellect revived as often 
as he was tempted to defend himself or to attack those whom he 
regarded as enemies of his country. His vindication of his 
pension vee the spiteful impertinence of the Duke of Bedford 
is one of the liveliest, as it 1s, perhaps, the severest, of his 
writings. It is difficult to believe that when he wrote it he was 
dying, and that he had ceased to wish for life. Mr. Macknight 
has collected many interesting details of Burke’s domestic habits 
and character, and he has succeeded in showing that his private 
goodness was not unworthy of his extraordinary powers. The 
purely biographical portions of the book will probably be more 
popular than the political narratives and discussions which form 
the greater part of its contents. 


SONS OF STRENGTH, WISDOM, PATIENCE* 


i go is one of those inconceivable books which appear from 
time to time to confound criticism. How is it possible to 
ass any estimate on a man who thinks it worth while to put the 
ives, deeds, and sayings of Old Testament characters into 
modern English, to make them talk like the virtuous lovers in 
an old-fashioned novel, and think thoughts that entered into no 
man’s brain until centuries after the canon of Scripture was 
closed? When we first open the volume, we are absorbed by the 
grotesqueness and utter ludicrousness of it. We could fancy a 
man amusing himself by imitating the style of the late Mr. 
James. But some subjects would seem beyond the reach of the 
experiment, and no one could ever have dreamt that a clergyman 
would work hard at throwing the Old Testament history into the 
language of Morley Ernstein or the Gipsy. In the opening of 
the Life of Job, we are startled to find the two famous 
familiar cavaliers replaced, with very little alteration, by 
Satan and Belial. “ tt was a calm evening,” we read, “and 
the moon shone obscurely through clouds that had covered 
the sky, when the Prince of the Infernal Spirits, and his 
subtle counsellor, Belial, alighted on Mount Seir, in Idumea.” 
For whom can this be intended? we ask ourselves, as we turn 
over the leaf and glance on, expecting to read that Satan goes 
off caracolling on a palfrey and Belial careering on a destrier. 
What class of readers is to be amused, or benefited, or awakened 
by it? But as the sense of amusement wears off under the same- 
ness and abundance of its food, the book begins to suggest other 
reflections. Here is avolume which is rendered ludicrous by its 
modernizing ancient thought ; but the whole work of the modern 
reacher must be in some way to modernize ancient thought. 
Fe must bring home to men and vg of this day such lessons 
as he can extract from the men and things of distant ages. In 
what way does this modernization of the antique differ from that 
which Mr. Watson now offers to the public? The answer is 
tolerably obvious; but the illustrations which this volume pre- 
sents are too copious and iar | to pass unnoticed. Rightl 
used, the work is one which may be of considerable service ; and 
what increases its value is that Mr. Watson is evidently a man 
who has a sense of poetry in his own way, who takes a genuine 
leasure in reading the Book of Job or the Proverbs, and who 
a command of language beyond the range of ordinary 
reachers. The mistakes, therefore, which, as we think, have 
ee committed by Mr. Watson, are much more instructive than 
if they had been made by a man destitute of feeling and 
ability. 

The objection which every one who reflected on thesubject would 
at once make to this modernizing the antique is that it falsifies 
history. It introduces an utter confusion into all our conceptions of 
the past, when the present is so mixed up with it that the distine- 
tion of time is lost. The thing that was familiar fades away, and 
there 1s substituted for it a mere shadow. The Book of Job 
done into modern English, crammed with modern thoughts, and 
toned down to modern opinions, is no longer the Book of Job. 
The issue of all such attempts as that of Mr. Watson must be to 
give an unreality in place of areality. And this unreality ap- 
pears to us to be chiefly produced in three ways—by the intro- 


* Sons of Strength, Wisdom, Patience :—S Sol Job. By the 
Rey. John Selby Watson. London: Longmans. 1861. 
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duction of modern fostings. by the introduction of modern re- 
flections and opinions, and by the employment of language which, 
even where it expresses what is expressed in the original, 
inevitably recalls to us a literature of a wholly distinct character. 

We cannot find a better example of the introduction of modern 
feeling than that furnished by the proceedings of Satan and Belial 
in the scenes openee by the -flowery description we have 
already quoted. is passage is exactly like the beginning of a 
romance, and for that very reason it is extremely unlike the Book 
of Job. Calm evenings and mountain scenery occupy a very 
different place in modern and in ancient literature ; and this diffe- 
rence has received a thousand explanations, from the metaphysics 
of Mr. Ruskin to the common sense but strangely narrow 
theory of Lord Macaulay, that no one enjoyed calm evenings 
in mountain scenery until he was quite sure that his rapture 
would not be terminated by a dirk oranarrow. However it may 
have arisen, nothing can be more certain than that this difference 
in the mode of regarding landscapes separates ancient and modern 
literature so widely that any modern sentimentalism about the 
aspects of nature takes us at once into a region of feeling from which 
everything ancient is excluded. Ina subsequent passage these 
infernal spirits are kind enough to exemplify another great 
divergence of modern and ancient feeling. lial advises Satan 
to tempt Job’s wife, on which Satan replies, that that is more in 
Belial’s line. And then we read, “I will willingly undertake 
it, said Belial; but if I succeed, my success, I am sure, 
will be more justly attributed to the ease with which the woman 
may be moved than to the effect of my arts.” There are two 
modes of treating women which, so far as we know, the 
Jews had not hit on—to compliment them, and to sneer at them. 
Solomon says in the plainest terms, that a bad woman is the 
greatest of dangers, and a troublesome woman the greatest 
of annoyances; but a spirit talking of “ attributing his success 
to the ease with which the woman may be moved” would have 
given the Preacher a thoroughly new idea. Lastly, when persons 
in modern days come to draw out the characters and describe the 
doings of evil spirits, they inevitably make them like men; and 
as bad men cannot be drawn with an unredeemed and unvarying 
badness, the evil spirits are almost necessarily drawn like men 
neither very bad nor very good. Even great ts have suc- 
cumbed to this necessity ; but it shows its power ina 
strong and ludicrous in the concluding scenes of Mr. Watson's 
Job. A last interview between Belial and Satan is reported, and 
Belial observes to his chief that they have failed. Satan replies 
in words that would not discredit a good boy in Evenings at 
Home. “It is useless to do more than is done. We must let 
things proceed in their course, and bear the disappointment as 
we may. None can hope to succeed in all enterprises.” It ought 
to be observed that all these dialogues between Belial and Satan 
are pure interpolations, and that Mr. Watson evidently thinks 
them an improvement on the original; and, judged by his 
standard, they are improvements, for they make the story more 
modern, less simple, and less harmonious. 

The second method of modernizing the antique is to introduce 
modern modes of thinking. Mr. Watson’s Solomon furnishes 
the following astonishing instance. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said Solomon, 
“there is a moral sense, or sense of right and wrong, implanted in 
every human breast; a sense which renders us conscious when 
we do wrong”—and so on for two pages. Anachronism can 
scarcely go farther than when Solomon is made to talk of a 
moral sense; and an author must be absolutely destitute of all 
perception of the limits within which fancy ought to be bound 
when he obtrudes the philosophical theories of the eighteenth 
century on a Jewish king. And it may be remarked that this 
kind of anachronism is one which it is of considerable importance 
to notice at the present day. One of the most fruitful paths in 
which philosophical research is moving lies in tracing the history 
of ideas, in law, metaphysics, and theology. We have begun to 
inquire not only into the justness of philosophical terms, but into 
their origin and history. We do not ask ourselves only whether a 
thing is true, but how the truth or error, whichever it may be,came 
to wear the particular shape it now assumes. The great advan- 
tage of this mode of research is, in the first place, that it enables 
us to clear away many of the superstructures with which his- 
torical fancy has encumbered historical characters, and also that 
it sweeps away that reverence for language which precludes 
thought by inspiring the tacit belief that the phrases to which 
we are accustomed have been fixed according to some natural 
and inherent propriety. To make Solomon talk of a moral sense 
is a gross — | palpable example of a mode of thinking that was 
threatening, until recently, to introduce the most hopeless con- 
fusion into all criticism of the past. That the ideas of one 
century are not the ideas of another, and that they belong to 
radically distinct states of mind, may seem very clear when it is 
pointed out ; but clear as it is, there is enough work to fill up 
the next twenty years before law, metaphysics, and theology are 
relieved from the obscurity into which they have been thrown 
by men who, each in his own peculiar way, have made Solomon 
talk of a moral sense. 

The third method of modernizing the antique is to use lan- 

e belonging to a totally different period of literature. Most 
fortunately e English version of the Bible was made when the 
language naturally used by the translators was in keeping with 
the book translated, and united a power, simplicity, and richness 
which harmonize with writings appealing to our religious feelings. 
When for this a language is substituted that is weak, stilted, and 


thin, we immediately have the sense of a positive loss. But this 
is not all. Mr. Watson's language is not only incongruous, but 
it recalls associations which transport us into a literary era that 
may have had its intrinsic merits, but which is strangely unlike 
the era in which the books of the Old Testament were written. 
In addition to the general sense that the phraseology does not suit 
the subject, we have the consciousness that it is borrowed from a 
quarter which presents a strong contrast to the writings of patri- 
archs and Jewish Kings. Solomon talks like Rasselas, and tho 
the author of Rasselas was not an insignificant moralist, 
style both of thought and language was removed by a very wide 
from that of the author of the Book of Proverbs. ‘When, in Mr. 
atson’s pages, the Queen of Sheba asks for advice, and Solom 
replies, ‘“‘ Wisest of women, I received thy letter with joy, I wi 
cheerfully fulfil, as far as I may be able, thy pleasing request ” 
—when Manoah remarks that “all parents look forward with 
bright anticipations to their children; but even of those children 
who appear to the eyes of mankind in general virtuous and 
praiseworthy, how many are there that do not afford their 
parents the expected gratification and honour?”—we are 
transported into the atmosphere of Johnsonian amenities and 
latitudes, and are carried far away from the Old Testament. 
is is not, perhaps, a very great fault, but it is one that shows 
how very useless the product of such labours as those of Mr. 
Watson must be. What can be the good of turning the Old 
Testament into a weak solution of Johnson? It is inevitable that 
we should be influenced by such compenires as the Book of 
Job, not only in proportion to the wisdom of their contents, but 
according to the general impressiveness of the form in which 
they come before us. This impressiveness is necessarily im- 
paired if we substitute one of the weakest forms that morality 
can take for one of the sublimest and strongest. 

It may, however, seem an apology for Mr. Watson that he is 
but doing what Milton has done before him. There could be no 
completer departure from the history, the feeling, and the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament than Paradise Lost. Milton describes 
the Garden of Eden with the ardour of modern enthusiasm for 
landscape, and with the richness of classical imagery; he makes 
his angels and divinities talk Calvinism ; and he puts the subtle- 
ties of Greek syntax into the mouth of Eve. There is no denying 
this. But, in the first place, Milton’s subject is itself a bad one, 
and it is only because he has handled a bad subject so nobly that 
we are induced to forget how tedious and absurd Calvinistic dis- 
quisitions would enpear in the mouth of an angel drawn by a 
second-rate poet. d in the second place, no one can attempt 
to dispute that modern poems may legitimately be founded on an 
ancient basis. We may, if we please, interpret the old world to 
the modern ; and that is the o ag Ring / of the preacher. We 
have to consider not only what the Book of Job means, but how 
it may be applied to ourselves. We may ask what is, or ought 
to be, the equivalent in our thoughts for the thoughts we 
find in that ancient work of inspiration? A body of modern 
feeling, passion, reflection, and hope may thus be raised on 
the groundwork of what in itself belongs to the past. Para- 
dise Lost is a poem thoroughly original and thoroughly 
modern, although it professes to derive its material from the 
revealed scheme of redemption. This is entirely different from 
putting what is old into a mere modern dress, and inserting alien 
thoughts and images. We do not find in Mr. Watson’s volume 
a vein of new modern thought, but only a misrepresentation of 
ancient thought. And the mistake made by Mr. Watson on a 
considerable scale is one which enters, on a smaller scale, into the 


composition of numberless sermons, and is the true reason why | 


they are so dull and unprofitable. It is no gain to hear the 
Bible put into lengthy, bad, tautological English. Amplifications 
of texts are never equal to the texts themselves. What is wanted 
is, that the real historical meaning of the text should be ascer- 
tained, and then the thought that is intended to be conveyed by 
it for all ages should be put into the shape in which it comes 
home to the mind of the generation that hears it; and in order 
to effect this, the preacher must have thought and felt for him- 
self, and must not hope to extract thought and feeling from the 
art of wrapping texts in verbiage, 


RANKE’S ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


ROFESSOR RANKE has devoted himself to the history of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Besides his 

work on the Popes, by which he is best known in England, he 
has written more speciale on the Reformation in Germany, on 
France, Prussia, Spain, and the Ottoman Empire. His crowning 
labours for some years past have been on England ; and the two 
volumes which have now ap most certainly show the advan- 
tage of mature studies, and evince no falling off in intellectual 
energy. Like all Professor Ranke’s works, the history before us 
has a peculiar character from the great value he attaches to the 
reports of ambassadors—men whose object it was to know the 
country, and whose position gave them special opportunities, but 
who judged it as foreigners, with deficient local knowledge, and 
of course from a European point ofview. This selection of materials 
is not a little due, we think, to Professor Ranke’s character. He 
is eminently cautious and critical, distrustful of large views and 
of hasty generalizations, with a diplomatic reserve of expression 


und Siebzehnten 


* Englische Geschichte, vornehmlich im Sechszehnten 
Jahrhundert, Von Leopold Ranke. London: D. Nutt, 
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which impresses a stamp of reliability on his words. Besides 
this, there is a healthy absence of sentimentalism, and his history 
reads like a straightforward digest of facts, in which good and 
bad are divided by definite lines—not, in the style of the French 
novel, with the interest centred on the chief criminal, and the 
facts artistically grouped to explain away his faulty organiza- 
tion. Those = A, love the melodramatic school of history will 
therefore look in vain for exciting passages in M. Ranke ; and 
even more favourable critics may object to_an occasional hard- 
ness and exaggerated minuteness of view. But, taken all in all, 
the book is admirable, and does more than any other work 
that has appeared to place in its proper light the century of which 
it treats. 

We shall at present speak only of the first volume, reserving 
our notice of the second to a future occasion. The first 
hundred pages are devoted to an excellent summary of English 
history from the earliest times. They display or | ittle 
original research, but are carefully compiled from the best 
extant materials. They suggest curious reflections on the diffe- 
rence between history as it is known and history as it is taught 
in this country. During the last forty years, new stores of know- 
ledge have been opened to us, a new school of inquiry has arisen, 
and a host of excellent monographs upon special subjects have been 

ublished. Unfortunately, no one man, since Dr. Lingard wrote, 
1as attempted to weave the scattered materials into an orderly 
narrative. The age is either too careless of past history, or too 
fearful of minute criticism, to produce a great work. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that Hume’s ingenious narrative is still the one 
practically in use; and, from the beauty of its English style, it 
appears likely to remain so. Now no description can exaggerate 
the badness of a book which is not more veracious than Livy, 
and which does not, like Livy, supply the means of checking 
itself. The little text-books commonly used in schools are not 
more reliable than Hume, and are much less readable. A slight 
instance of the difference between the popular and the scientific 
view of our annals will serve to show in what ignorance the present 
generation is growing up. Boys commonly learn that Britain, 
before the coming of the Romans, was inhabited by tribes of Celtic 
savages ; that under the Romans the country was civilized, and a 
flourishing British Church established; that when the Romans 
left the island, the effeminate Britons fell an easy prey to the 
Picts and Scots of the North—till, in 449, the island was sub- 
dued by an invasion of Saxon or German tribes, under Hengist 
and Horsa, when all the natives who did not fly to the mountains 
of Wales or the wilds of Cornwall were exterminated. The modern 
view of this period is that the Romans found three distinct na- 
tionalities in the island, and amongst these the Saxon; that the 
Roman rule was essentially municipal, and hardly affected the 
people, except along the great lines of march; that the British 
Church was at best a missionary establishment, struggling with 
paganism in its own bosom, and in nowise generally received till 
at least the fifth century ; that on the departure of the legions 
two vigorous nationalities disputed the island between them, and 
that a century and a half elapsed before the Saxons, reinforced by 
their Frisian and Danish countrymen on the Continent, achieved 
a difficult supremacy, while, even then, the vanquished population 
settled down on easy terms under its conquerors. It is clear 
that differences as great as these ought at least to be known to 
the student, who cannot himself follow in the footsteps of Kemble 
and Lappenberg. Now, Professor Ranke’s summary, though it 
preset a = avoids all debateable points, and is rather behind than 
beyond the present stage of investigation, is, on the whole, an 
excellent digest of the main facts in our actual history up to the 
time of Henry VIII. We know of no other book in which the 
student ma, "ind so much in so few pages; and we heartily hope 
that the publisher of the English translation may be induced to 
bring out the introduction separately, as a manual for schools. 
The reign of Henry VIII. has been so lately discussed among 
ourselves, that Professor Ranke’s opinion as to the character of 
the King and the nation has additional interest. He takes the 
common, and probably the sound view of Henry. “In Henry VIII. 
we perceive no generous self-devotion—no impulse of the soul— 
no actual sympathy with any living man; they are all his tools, 
which he uses and breaks to pieces again; but he has an un- 
equalled practical good sense, a vigorous power of action brought 
to bear upon general interests; he unites flexibility of views 
with a constantly firm will. We accompany the course of his 
Government with a mixture of abhorrence and admiration.” 
Such a man is, of course, not the mere arbitrary tyrant of old 
English histories, but rather the prudent and independent re- 
presentative of a national me. hus the disgrace of Wolsey, 
as Mr. Froude has before shown, the separation from the Papacy, 
and the oscillations between Catholic and Calvinist doctrine, are 
successive phases of public opinion to which the Sovereign 
merely gives force. In particular, Professor Ranke shows 
how the Pilgrimage of Grace, in spite of its bloody failure, 
frightened back the King into Catholicism. The new doctrines, 
therefore, were .~_* till the advent of Somerset to the 
Regency. Even then their Dp consequences were not 
at once accepted in their full significance. Hence arose 
the struggle which ended in Somerset’s ruin. In his de- 
sire to bring out the rival movements into clear relief, 
Professor Ranke has, we think, overlooked the fact that 
a Poor-law Act on purely Protestant principles—making the 
support of the destitute a legal obligation, not merely recom- 
mending it as an act of charity—was a measure of the very first 


years of the Protectorate. Again, he attaches undue importance 
to Somerset's projected law against enclosures—similar measures 
occur constantly from the time of Richard III. downwards. But 
we cannot doubt that he is right in representing the party that 
overthrew Somerset as an aristocratic coalition in the interest of 
the great landowners, who wished to enjoy property without 
discharging its duties. Hence the apparent anomaly of a faction 
which placed the Catholic Warwick at its head, and which yet 
put down all attempts at Catholic risings, and endeavoured to 
change the succession in favour of a Protestant. Hence, again, 
one great reason of the welcome which a people Protestant at 
heart gave to a Catholic Queen. The nobles were firm to the 
new faith, which they probably did not believe in, through the 
love of Church lands; and the people, penetrated by Calvinist 
convictions, disliked the new social order, and regretted the 
weekly doles at the convent doors. 


Of Mary’s personal character, and how she lost the hearts of 
her subjects by persecution at home and disgrace abroad, there ig 
now little question in history. Zealots of both sides admit that 
she was better as awoman than as a queen. But with Elizabeth 
begin the two greatest dramas of British, and almost of any his. 
tory—the tragedy of Mary Stuart and the Divina Commedia of 
the struggle of England with Spain. Professor Ranke’s character 
of the two rivals is a happy instance of his powers of style :— 


They were both persons of high spiritual culture. From Mary we pane 
French poems of a truth of uals and a simplicity of style which were 
then seldom found in literature. Her letters are fresh and eloquent out- 
pourings of the tone and wishes of the moment; they make an impression, 
even though we know that they are not quite true. She likes a lively 
discussion, in which she gladly adopts a playful, sometimes a familiar tone, 
but always shows herself equal to the subject-matter. Elizabeth has also left 
behind her some lines of verse, not precisely inspired, nor yet very har- 
moniously expressed, but full of lofty thoughts and resolves. Her letters are 
artificial products of her mind, scarcely intelligible from their allusions and 
antitheses, concise and full of purport. She toow the learned lan 
had studied the old classics, and made translations, and had read much of the 
Fathers; there appears sometimes in her expressions a perception of the 
inner connexion between history and ideas which astonishes us. ™ conversa- 
tion she especially liked to produce a feeling of her charms and accomplish. 
ments. She distinguished herself by a blending of dignity and condescension 
which had a graceful and attractive character, and sometimes excited a personal 
homage to herself which she desired in the depthsof her soul. She trifled with 
these feelings. Mary took them up in earnest. Mary had those natural 
ifts of womanly grace which awaken violent if not enduring passions, 
er life is divided between the wish to find a husband who could further her 
interests and those passionate emotions by which she is herself overpowered. 
This, however, does not hinder her from devoting all her attention to the 
business of government. The two Queens work with similar zeal in their 
Privy Councils, and only take advice from men whom they trust implicitly. 
The plans adopted are always their own. Elizabeth shows more deference to 
the wisdom of tried counsellors, although these are never sure of her favour, 
and have a difficult position about her. Mary wavers between full implicit 
reliance and passionate hatred. She is almost always governed by an unre- 
served confidence in whoever meets her wishes. Elizabeth lets things come 
of themselves. Mary is always restless and enterprising. Even Elizabeth 
once appeared in the field to animate the courage of her troops in a great 
danger. Mary has taken personal part in the loeal Scottish feuds. Ske has 
been seen roy he the foe at the head of a little feudal army with pistols at 
her saddle-bows. 


From this description the part which Professor Ranke takes in 
the great controversy will easily be inferred. He allows for the 
complication of causes under which ruin to one or other of the rivals 
seemed unavoidable, and leans, on the whole, to the side of the 
English Queen. We cannot follow him through the long and 
eventful period which ceases with the death of James I. What 
we have quoted will give a fair idea of his book, with its, patient 
analysis of facts and its want of imaginative grasp. Little mistakes 
may, of course, be found here and there. For instance, he lays 
some stress on Burleigh’s unpoetical character, in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that the Treasurer left verses of his 
own composition behind him. The sketch of James I.’s reign, 
in spite of the care bestowed — it, is comparatively imperfect, 
from ignorance of Scotch and Irish history. The view taken of 
James's personal character is, moreover, far too high. M. Ranke 
has probably been misled by an amiable recollection of his patron, 
the late King of Prussia, whose character, though personally 
far more respectable, exhibits eminently the same broad features 
of a pedant in book-learning, a clever talker, and a coward in 
action. But with all allowance for little blemishes, the book is 
a splendid contribution to English history. 


FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER.* 


G could be more unfair than Sydney Smith’s witty 
description of the difficulty of forcing a joke into a Scotch- 
man’s head. Few nations, it may safely be affirmed, have at 
bottom a keener sense of humour, or give utterance more easily 
to those natural and characteristic expressions which more than 
anything else serve to afford an insight into prevalent tastes 
and habits, and are at once the truest and the most amusing 
index of popular opinion. The shrewd, keen-sighted common 
sense, the mixture of ready geniality with an unremitting atten- 
tion to personal interests, a fondness for theological contro- 
versy which no worldly considerations can ever quite extin- 
guish, hot passions that burn fiercely beneath an exterior of 
calmness of self-restraint, present exactly the sort of contrasts, 
anomalies, and inconsistencies which it is the humorist’s especial 
province to ‘detect and delineate. Besides this, the quaint, un- 


* Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character. By the Rev. C. Rogers. 
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couth language falls often with pleasing unfamiliarity upon a 
southern ear, and sometimes gives a point to expressions not 
otherwise remarkable for their wisdom, brilliancy, or apposite- 
ness. On one ground or the other, Scotch stories are almost 
always amusing; and though Mr. Rogers’ collection contains 
some that are old, a good many that are indifferent, and one or 
two that are distinctly disagreeable, we may thank him on the 
whole for the result of his researches, and proceed forthwith to 
give our readers the benefit of some of his illustrations of the 
manners and customs which still prevail on the other side of the 
Tweed. His object, he says, in writing was twofold. 
First, he wished to draw a vivid picture of Scotch life 
jn its various phases and conditions, especially during the 
last sixty years. Next, he hoped, “by presenting a budget of 
healthful anecdotes, to supersede many current stories of an 
objectionable description, and to show that abundance of wit 
may be procured without having recourse to humour tinctured 
with profanity.” So charitable an intention almost disarms 
criticism ; and if occasionally the stories are neither as unobjec- 
tionable nor as witty as a too sanguine reader might have been 
led to expect, charity will attribute the shortcoming less to the 
inefficiency of the collector than to fatal necessity, which curbs 
all human effort, and sometimes dooms the noblest schemes to 
fall far short of their destined accomplishment. 

Mr. Rogers, as a churchman should, gives a place of honour to 
matters ecclesiastical, and produces some curious specimens of the 
violent prejudices with which the subject of religion is surrounded 
in the minds of his countrymen. One of the strongest of these 
is the well-known antipathy to a written discourse. ‘“ He’s a 
graund preacher,” an old spinster whispered to her sister, on 
hearing a young minister for the first time. *““Whist, Bell,” 
was the reply, “‘ He’s readin’.” ‘‘Readin’, is he?” said the 
eulogist, dicing her tone. “ Filthy fallow! we'll gang hame, 
Jenny, and read our book.” Another old lady seems to have 
carried her taste on the subject to a still more curious length. 
Inquiring of her neighbour whether the preacher was reading, 
she was informed that that was impossible, as he was blind. 
“I’m glad to hear ’t!” she answered, “I wish they were a’ 
blin’.” Indeed, the intense interest which the common people 
take in theology, and the considerable amount of infor- 
mation aud intelligence with which the performances of 
their instructors are criticised, must make the position of 
a Scotch clergyman one of considerable anxiety. Mr. Rogers 
gives an account of one gentleman who was calling upon a 
parishioner and congratulating him upon his attentive demeanour 
at church on the previous Sunday. ‘Ou ay, sir,” was the unex- 
pected rejoinder, “I was attintive eneuch, but ‘deed ye were 
gien us unco coorse wark!” The fashionable style of oratory 
does not, however, seem to have been turned into an uninte- 
resting simplicity. The following, for instance, is decidedly 
florid, and must have carried great weight with an agricultural 
audience—‘ Ma freens, it is as impossible for a sinner to enter 
the kingdom o’ Hevin as for a coo to climb up a tree wi’ her tail 
foremost and h a craw’s nest, or for a soo to sit on the tap o’ 
a thistle and sing like a mavis.”” Scotch ministers are apparently 
accustomed to be attacked, and some of the answers given to im- 
pertinent assailants show that the instincts of self-defence can 
occasionally stimulate even commonplace people? into being ab- 
solutely brilliant. A certain Mr. Shirra, at Stirling, for instance, 
was once accosted by two young officers—‘* Your occupation, sir,” 
they said, “is gone; have you heard the song— 

Some say the deil’s dead 
And buried in Kirkaldy.” 


“Tn case it’s true,” replied Mr. Shirra, “let’s pray for twa puir 
fatherless bairns.” On another occasion an attempt was made 
to frighten the minister by a feigned spectral apparition. One 
moonlight night a ghostlike form suddenly presented itself in a 
plantation near his house. The pr‘est, however, was unmoved. 
“ Ay, ay,” he said, “is this a general risin’, or are ye just takin’ 
a daunner (saunter) by yersel’?” The appeal was irresistible, 
and the discomfited apparition beat an ignominious retreat. 
Sometimes the primitive simplicity of manners gives things an 
amusing turn. At one village in Peeblesshire the shepherds 
were accustomed to attend church with their colleys; and the 
animals, which slept quietly through the service, got into the habit 
of expressing their relief at its conclusion by an unholy yelping, 
which completely drowned the sounds of the parting benediction. 
The kirk session accordingly enjoined that the congregation 
should keep their seats till the service was completed; and a 
strange minister who happened one day to be officiating stood 
aghast at nobody rising when the blessing was pronounced. One 
of the elders, however, at once came to his relief by calling out, 
“ Say awa’, sir; we're just keepin’ our seats that we may cheat 
the’dowgs.” In another place the preacher made what was con- 
sidered an unduly personal observation, and was suddenly 
interrupted by the injured individual springing to his legs, and 
exclaiming, with appropriate vehemence, “It’s a great lee ye 
say, sir.” 

The subordinate parochial functionaries are equally amusing in 
their way, and all supply material for Mr. Rogers’ collection. Phe 
schoolmaster is only second in dignity to the parson, and is always 
fully alive to the splendour of his position. He is generally 
well-trained and badly paid, and his pedantry is often merely the 
natural shrinking of a cultivated nature from the boorish society 
amidst which his existence is passed. The beadle and precentor 


come next, and both consider themselves quite as essential as 
the minister himself to the due performance of the Sabbatical 
ceremonial. Once when Dr. Blair was absent from the High 
Church at Edinburgh, he inquired of the precentor how 
service had been ormed. ‘“ Deed, no vara weel, I daur say,” 
was the reply, “I war na there, Doctor, ony mair than your- 
sel’.” On another occasion a beadle gave a very satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstance that, though perfectly vigilant 
during the performances of >} ministers, he invariably 
reposed under the discourses of his own. “Deed, sir,” he 
said, “I can soon explain that:— When ye’re in Oe eee 
oursel’, I ken it’s a’ richt; but when a stranger p » 1 
ike to watch his doctrine a wee.” Having to watch a new 
orator’s doctrine a wee, before sinking into congenial slumber, 
would, we fear, be an vation of official responsibility 
at which the English beadle would absolutely stand aghast. 
When the congregation is thoroughly packed, the charity children 
caned into tranquillity, and the preacher well started on his 
journey, he considers Limeelf Sunctus officio, and sleeps, regard- 
lose of the vicissitudes of human opinion and of the new forms of 
heterodoxy that may be raging around him. The grave-digger 
brings up the rear in the procession of church officials, and even 
he throws a dash of sentiment into his unromantic functions. A 
well-dug grave ought, it appears, to bear some reference to the 
nature of its destined tenant. ‘ He was sic a fine chiel,” said a 
Falkirk official of a departed friend, “that I’m howkin’ his 

ve wi’ a new spade.” Another gentleman of the wl gl 
ession, but less charitable Senn, was congratulated on 
the freshness of the sward that covered a particular grave. 
“Aye,” he replied, “it’s a bonnie turf, but it’s a pity to see it put 
down upon sic a skemp.” 

Some of Mr. Rogers’ law stories are decidedly amusing. One 
is of the bailie of some Glasgow pesca 14d who was remark- 
able for the absence of judicial capacity. His views as to the laws 
of evidence seem at any rate to have been peculiar. A thief was 
once brought before him for stealing handkerchiefs. “I hae nae 
doot ye did the deed,” exclaimed the wrathful dignitary, “ for I 
had a handcherchief ta’en out o’ my ain pouch this vara week.” 
An Edinburgh magistrate is said to have informed the panel that 
“the evidence is a wee jimp, so I'll let ye aff this time, but tak 
care ye’re no found in the same scra in.” Bailie Robertson 
of the Canongate, however, decidedly carries off the . His 
education was limited, and appears not to have embraced the 
wonders of the animal creation. A case occurred which turned 
upon the escape of asquirrel. The Bailie grew es: “Did 


ye clip its wings?” he asked the defendant. “It’s aquadruped, 
yer honour,” said the man. “ Quadruped here, quadruped 
there,” replied the magistrate, “if ye had clippet its wi 


it could nae ha’ flown off: I maun decide against ye.” 
One answer of a prisoner deserves to be recorded, as a 
proof that consummate impudence is not a monopoly of metro- 
politan gamins. A man had been convicted of poaching before 
the Justice of the Peace Court, and as he was an old offender, 
the presiding magistrates deliberated among themselves as 
to the amount of penalty to be inflicted. “Dinna pinch yer- 
sels, gentlemen,” said the panel, addressing the Bench, “dinna 
pinch yersels, for ye’ll no get ae penny.” 


KEIGHTLEY’S CRUSADERS.* 


M* KEIGHTLEY is a writer who has done ag A 
service in his day to historical literature. We believe 
that his books were the first attempts made by any competent 
scholar to produce histories fitted at once for the Fouts. and for 
persons who have not leisure for larger works. e might add 
that they have a third very important use, which we do not 
remember that their author suggests. They serve moons f 
well to be read after larger works to refresh the memory, 
also to be kept side by side with the original writers, to whom 
they act as a summary and a harmony. Among so many com- 
petitors, we believe that Mr. Keightley’s Histories of 

and Rome still hold their ground. From the carefulness with 
which they follow the original authorities, and the sensible and 
impartial ny which they are written, they fully deserve to 
do so. The History of Rome was the first attempt to popularize 
the researches of Niebuhr, and the History of Greece is really a 
remarkable production, considering that it was written before 
either Grote or Thirlwall had appeared. Both, doubtless, have 
some faults of style and manner, and their extreme condensation 
causes them to be often spoken of as dry. But we have observed 
that this objection comes much more frequently from older readers 
than from those to whom the history has the charm of absolute 
freshness. The History of England—at least its middle form, 
for we believe it exists in no less than three—is hardly eq 

in its earlier portions, to those of Greece and Rome. It does 
not give the cream of the chronicles, nor serve as a guide to 
them, in the same way that the others do to the Greek and Latin 
historians. A large is confessedly a following, except 
in ecclesiastical matters, of Lingard. But Mr. Keightley is still 
throughout impartial and sensible, and in the later parts of the 
book we get the results of his own researches. The Abri 
History of England is, we think, a mistake. It is strangely 


* The Crusaders; or, Scenes, Events, and Characters from the Times 
he Crusades. By Thomas Keightley. Fifth Edition, London: J. W. 
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m and it is written with a di to chronology most 
unlike Mr. Keightley’s other writings. e work now before us 
is in its fifth edition—quite sign enough of abiding popularity. 
It possesses the same character as Mr. Keightley’s other 
books. He is equally fair and sensible, equally anxious to do 
justice to all of whom he has to write. The book seems to come 
more directly from the original authorities than the early and 
medigval portions of the History of England, but there is not 
that constant reference to them which is so valuable a feature in 
the Histories of Greece and Rome. This is probably because 
the book claims less of a learned character than those histories, 
professing not “to be a regular history of the Crusades,” but “a 
icture of manners rather than a narrative of events.” It does, 
owever, present what may fairly pass for a consecutive narra- 
tive down to the end of the third Crusade. There is, from the 
nature of the work, much less of discussion and reflection, and 
much more of lively anecdote than in Mr. Keightley’s regular 
witthe Crusad haps th f th 
e es are aps the yv atest instance of the 
mixed and of ofl Vamen things. Nothing 
was ever grander or nobler in design, but nowhere do we find a 
greater amount of folly and wickedness in particular details. He 
must be shallow indeed—shallow with the shallowness of an 
eighteenth-century philosopher—who can do otherwise than 
respect and admire the Crusade itself and the best of the 
Crusaders. Viewed either from a religious or a political point of 
view, the Crusade itself was thoroughly justifiable and thoroughly 
politic. The pilgrimage to Jerusalem was a religious act—almost 
a religious duty—to whose uninterrupted discharge every Chris- 
tian had an immemorial right. In the days of the comparatively 
civilized and tolerant Saracenic Empire this right was fully 
recognised. The only hardship imposed on the pilgrim was the 
necessity of paying for admission tothe Holy Place. The Caliph, 
in short, did little more than set the example which has been 
carefully followed by those Deans and Chapters who have not 
learned their lesson at Peterborough. While the Saracen Empire 
lasted, Western Christendom never thought of a Crusade ; the 
Eastern Emperors were left to defend their own frontier against 
their infidel neighbours. But when the Saracens gave way to 
the barbarian ks, when both the native Christians and 
Western pilgrims were subjected to insults and oppressions 
before unheard of, when all Asia was overrun, and when Europe 
gan to be threatened, it was alike right and politic to strengthen 
the hands of the Byzantine Emperor as the bulwark of 
Europe, to secure the right of pilgrimage, to check the tor- 
rent of Moslem invasion, and, if possible, to recover as 
much as might be of the territory already lost to Chris- 
tendom. Doubtless but few heads in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries—perhaps few in any centuries—were capable of 
acting solely on so clear a view of combined duty and 
xspediency. But it is perhaps not too much to attribute them to 
the better and wiser among the Crusading leaders. And we must 
never forget that the very best and wisest men of those ages were 
among the foremost Crusaders. The mere character of the men 
who put the cross on their shoulders ought at once to preserve 
the des from being mentioned with contempt. e Cru- 
sading princes were not all fools like Robert of Normandy, 
schemers like Bohemond, or savage tyrants like Richard. e 
may be quite certain that Godfrey and Tancred and St. Louis 
did not go on a palpably unrighteous errand, nor the two Frede- 
ricks and Edward the First upon a palpably foolish one. In an 
of religious pilgrimages the right of the case was indisputable. 
+ the undertaking was not impracticable was shown by its 
twice succeeding. The first Crusaders gained Jerusalem by force; 
they kept it ninety years, and common prudence would have 
kept it longer. Frederick the Second recovered it by policy, and 
doubtless could have kept it against the Turk only, though he 
failed against Pope and Turk together. St. Louis, the best of 
them all, was not the wisest, and our own Edward came too late. 
But of course motives like these could not be looked for in 
any beyond a few of the leaders. The highest feeling that we 
ean look for in the ordinary Crusader is foes enthusiasm. 
No doubt many a man went forth in perfect singleness of heart, 
with no policy whatever, to recover the tomb of his Saviour, 
and, as he held, to avenge the wrongs of his Saviour. Mr. 
Keightley is probably right in supposing that a great deal of 
feudal feeling consciously or unconsciously mingled itself with 
the idea of religious duty. Christians were the vassals of Christ, 
Palestine was his demesne, Jerusalem the capital of his Monarchy. 
As faithful subjects, they went to recover the Crown lands of 
their Sovereign from the p of his enemies. The perfect 
sincerity of the great mass it were most unjust to doubt. Love 
of adventure may have led many, but love of adventure is in 
no way inconsistent with a strong feeling of duty. Baser 
earthly motives no doubt led some, but probably always by 
far the smaller number. But it was not to be expected 
that the religious feeling should be kept clear from bigotry and 
superstition. A religious war is the severest of all trials. When 
a man once believes that by killing his enemies he is doing God 
service, the result is fearful. Mercy becomes a crime, cruelty a 
virtue. Of the fearful barbarities at the storm of Jerusalem, one 
only say that they were much the same as those practised in 
other warfare of the same kind. They were hardly worse than 
the cruelties of the Puritan army at Wexford and Drogheda, 
d certainly not equal to those of Alva in the Low Countries. 
The Crusaders as men would act with the precepts of the 


Old Testament ringing in their ears. They utterly destroyed 
the sinners—they left alive none that breathed, man or vole 
infant or suckling. Cursed was he who kept back his sword 
from blood, blessed was he who took their little ones and dashed 
them against the stones. The scene was one of pure slaughter, 
There was nothing of that intermixture of other passions which 
saves women and serviceable captives alive. There was nothi 
of that thrifty sort of bigotry which preserves the young ag 
ible proselytes. Neither process was lawful towards the 
anaanite or the Amalekite ; Godfrey himself would have shrunk 
from incurring the curse of Saul. How yy uae by massacre 
appeared as a religious duty is shown by a remarkable passage 
in a contem chronicler. They slew as long as their 
strength let them slay. At last something was granted to human 
weakness (aliquantulum nature indulserunt, says Robert the 
Monk, Gesta Dei per Fr., 76), they began to make captives of 
non-combatants instead of slaying them. Then, too, and not 
till then, did they begin to lay their hands on the spoil. But 
three days afterwards, the sacrifice was completed ; the remnant 
who had been spared at first were then hewn in pieces before 
the Lord. We do not remember that any one of the chroniclers 
either condemns the massacre himself or speaks of it as con. 
demned by any one in the army. Tancred, indeed, interferes, 
but in the cause not of humanity but of good faith, to save 
those who had surrendered themselves to his personal honour, 
Not a word of mercy do we read; and this is the more to be 
noticed, because the massacres of the Jews, for which the 
Crusade was made an excuse, are dealt with in quite another 
way. Chroniclers record them with strong reprehension, St. 
Bernard preached fervently against them, charitable prelates 
and others exerted themselves to rescue the victims. The diffe- 
rence is obvious; the Jews were at least not in open arms 
against the Christians, nor did they keep back the demesne lands 
of Christendom from their Lord. 

But, after all, the mere cruelty of the great storm was the 
least evil of the Crusade. Such cruelty was the wey | con- 
sequence of a religious war in a fierce age. Indeed, the fate of 
Jerusalem was not worse than has been undergone by many 
cities in much later ages, even without the poor excuse of re- 
ligious bigotry. A really worse feature was the way in which 
the preaching of the Holy War was mixed up with the worst 
superstitions of the age. One might have thought that to wage 
such a war should have been reserved as a privilege for saints 
and heroes—that none but men like St. Louis or Frederick Bar- 
barossa were fit to undertake it. On the other hand, the Crusade 
was preached to all men indiscriminately. It was preached as 
a good work, therefore as an atonement for sin, almost as a 
substitute for moral virtue. No news could be more acceptable 
to thieves and murderers, or to warriors hardly to be distingui 
from them, than to be told of a way by which they might go on 
slaying and plundering, and win salvation by the very act. One 
smiles when one reads that the time of the second Croselle was 
in Germany a time of unusual peace and good order, because 
God’s mercy, as the pious historian thankfully tells us, had so 
touched the hearts of all the worst sinners that they had gone to 
fight for the Holy Sepulchre. No wonder, then, that a Crusading 
camp, and indeed the whole Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, 
became a roreptecie of every kind of vice—that the Christians of 
Palestine sank in every respect far below the not very exalted 
standard of their own age. The crusading spirit gradually de- 
generated. The first Crusade was avowedly undertaken to succour 
the Eastern Empire and to deliver the Christians who were 
already under the yoke. But before long, sectarian bigotry began 
its work. The native Christians found that they had gained little 
by exchanging Moslem for Latin tyrants. At last the fourth Cro- 
sade was carried on, not against Infidels but against Christians ; 
Romania was conquered instead of Palestine, and Constanti- 
nople sacked instead of Jerusalem. Crafty pontiffs abused the 
crusading enthusiasm in various ways. They degraded it into a 
mere excuse for levying money ; they perverted the whole idea 
of a Holy War by attaching the Ba Aso of Crusaders to those 


who fought for the earthly interests of the Papacy. Crusades 
weve peongpes against the very prince who had ly recovered 
the Holy Sepulchre. To fight against Frederick and Manfred waa 


preached up asa work no less holy than it is now-a-days to fight 
against Garibaldi or Victor Emmanuel. In England the word 
Crusade became thoroughly odious as a device by which Popes 
owever, they became thereby the means of securing the power 
of the purse to the 
Mr. Keightley’s treatment of these events seems to us t 
out fair and discerning. He enters into the spirit of the times 
on both sides. He can thoroughly admire either a Christian or a 
Mahometan who practised the virtues of his own age and creed. 
There is no carping or sneering on the one hand, no undue 
exaltation or unfair concealment of faults on the other. And he 
admires, according to our standard at least, the right people. 
One of the strangest caprices of popular sentiment is that which 
has made a national hero out of the Angevin tyrant Richard— 
him whose image has just been set up, not at Bordeaux or 
Poitiers, but in London. Mr. Keightley is not led away by this 
delusion; and he oy out one great source of error in the 
crusading novels of Sir Walter Scott. But he can quite enter 
into the generous and single-minded enthusiasm of Tancred and 


Godfrey, and he can give all merited honour to the real glories 
of Christendom and and hestes like 
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on the one side and Frederick on the other. His remarks on 
“chivalry” are also well worth attention. He boldly denies that 
such a -—~ as chivalry, in the sense usually given to the word, 
ever existed. Chivalry was a mere imagination of romancers, a 
dream of the mythical Courts of Arthur and Charlemagne, which 
Philip of Burgundy tried to reduce to practice in the fifteenth 
century. We think he is right on the whole, though rather too 
jate in his date. We get chivalry enough in the fourteenth cen- 
tury—a point of distinction between it and the more practical 
thirteenth. He also shows how the Crusades, by checking the 
Turkish power, saved for a while the Eastern Empire, and 
thereby Christendom itself. Had the Turks entered Europe in 
the eleventh century, instead of the fourteenth, they might 
hardly have found a Charles Martel, any more than a Leo, to 
check them. Ultimately, indeed, the Crusades, by dismembering 
the Eastern Empire, opened the way for the Ottomans ; but this 
was only remotely; in the thirteenth century there was no 
Mahometan Power in a position to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. By the time the Turks really came the crusading spirit 
was no more, but there were then Christian Powers strong 
enough to bear the brunt of their attack. Venice, Poland, Hun- 
gary saved Western Christendom from conquest, and even from 
serious invasion—their reward has been to be blotted out of the 


map of Europe. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PALEARIO.* 


iy painstaking and honest labour could of themselves suffice 
for making a good book, we should be able to recommend 
to our readers, without reservation, the two portly volumes in 
which Mr. Young (if, indeed, the author be. not of the other 
sex) has compiled the “| of nearly all the Italian Reformers 
of the sixteenth century. But this task required other qualities 
besides good intention and perseverance. A critical judgment, 
discernment of character, and above all, a judicial impartiality, 
together with a certain power of condensation, are needed for all 
history, especially for religious history. The present author 
writes with a very strong, but candidly expressed, bias against 
the Roman Catholic Church, and does not aim at being anything 
better than a partisan. Besides which, the conception of the 
work is most unfortunate. It is neither a continuous history of 
a particular period nor a collection of biographies, but a 
mixture of both. It yee with great advantage have been 
either the one or the other. Paleario is taken for the chief 
hero, we presume, because his long life—for he was not 
martyred till he was seventy years of age—covers very nearly 
the whole period of the Reformation struggle in Italy. But 
there seems to be no other reason for giving him so marked a pro- 
nminence in the history of those times. The consequence of doing 
so is that the continuity of the narrative is perpetually broken, not 
only by biographical sketches of the several actors on the scene 
as they successively appear, but by interrupted snatches of the 
personal history of Paleario. For an example of this most un- 
satisfactory method we may mention that the book begins with a 
general history of the period between 1516 and 1530. Then it 
ives the life of Paleario from 1500 to 1533. Next the general 
ete is resumed up to the year 1534 inclusive. Then another 
section of the life of Paleario is followed by long digressions, in 
which Valdés and Cardinal Contarini are the most prominent 
characters. Afterwards the history of the chief hero is continued 
to the year 1542, when he gives way to Bernardino Ochino, and 
Peter Martyr Vermiglio. The next digressions are about the 
Italian academies of Modena and Florence, and the famous Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara. After another recurrence to Paleario, in 
which his life advances to the year 1550, we have chapters on 
Vittoria Colonna, Mare’ Antonio Flaminio, and the Council of 
Trent. Five more years of our hero's life bring us to 1555, after 
which we have episodical lives of Peter Paul Vergerio, Celio 
Secundo Curioni, and Galeazzo Caracciolo. Resuming the history 
of Paleario, our author continues it till 1566, and then devotes 
chapters to the abdication of Charles V. and the life of Pietro 
Carnesecchi. Finally, the martyrdom of Paleario in 1570 com- 
pletes the narrative. From this summary it will be seen how 
confused and irregular the method of the book is; but it will 
also show the wide scope and great interest of the subject matter. 
It is quite impossible that any history of those stirring times, 
interspersed with biographical sketches, and enriched with 
original letters and documents, should be otherwise than deeeply 
interesting and instructive. But the present author would have 
found more readers and would have gained more credit had the 
work been shortened by at least a half. The life of Paleario 
itself, though little known, and not a little remarkable, scarcely 
deserves so detailed a history; and the summaries given of his 
“Times,” however readable they may be, are little better than 
stuffing. 
A peculiar interest attaches to the Italian Reformation because 
the movement was wholly abortive. The proverb tells us that 
truth will prevail in the long run; but history has shown, by 
several conspicuous examples, that the triumph of truth, whether 
religious or political, may sometimes be delayed for centuries. 
The Reformation, both in Spain and in Italy, was quenched in 


* The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario; or, a History of the Italian 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Llustrated by Original Letters and 


blood ; and there are some who fear that our own 


eration 
may witness the total extinction of liberty in the French Empire. 
We do not observe that Mr. Young has anywhere generalized 
instructively, or drawn the proper moral, from thg utter failure 
of the Italian religious movement of the sixteenth century, thou 
he has collected all the facts on the subject with indefatigab. 
industry. It was, perhaps, for want of some leader like 
Luther that the Italian Reformers succumbed in their struggle 
ogee the ecclesiastical corruption of their day. Person: 
they were not wanting in zeal, for nearly all of them suffi 
more or less, and many even lost their lives, in the cause. But 
there was little combined action among themselves, and too many 
of them were content with a merely speculative protest against 
obvious evils. Above all, the civil power throughout Italy, even 
when not allied with ecclesiastical authority, uniformly discou- 
raged an inconvenient recourse to first principles. Hence, man. 
churchmen followed the temporizing example which Erasmus h 
set on the north of the Alps; and an external conformity with 
the established system of religion, while in their private corre- 
spondence and conversation they favoured the new opinions, 
satisfied not only the gentle Vittoria Colonna, but the onee fiery 
Michael Angelo. 
It is time to give some account of the chief hero of the present 
history. Antonio—or, as he chose to call himself, in compliance 
with the classical pedantry of his time, Aonio—-Paleario was born 
about 1500, at Veroli, in the Campagna of Rome. He was earl. 
left an orphan, but received a high education, and was destin 
for the law. His letters which have been preserved, and which 
throw a very curious light on the history of the age in which he 
lived, recount some annoyances which he experienced in Rome 
during his early career as a literary man, and which induced him 
to travel in search of knowledge andemployment. He visited Pe- 
rugia, Padua, and Siena, at which last place he settled in 1537, and 
where he soon married one Marietta Guidotti. He was known by 
this time as a well-read scholar and as a philosophical poet ; an 
Mr. Young endeavours to show from his correspondence (which, 
with all its interest, has much of the affectation and bombast of 
the age), a gradual dawning in his mind of religious enlighten- 
ment. It is certain that his opinions became suspected of heretical 
leanings by persons in authority, and he was soon involved in 
disputes with the Inquisition. About this time he published 
anonymously a book on the Benefits of Christ’s Death, 
which was attributed to various eminent persons of the day, 
including Cardinal Pole. This work was placed in the Index 
in 1549, as being tainted with Lutheran heresy. There has been 
great controversy as to its real authorship. e, followed by 
Lord Macaulay, declares against Paleario; but Dr. M‘Crie—the 
best authority about the Italian Reformation—assigns it to our 
Sienese advocate. The work was supposed to be entirely lost, not 
only in the original Italian, but in all the translations which had 
appeared in other countries. However, Mr. Churchill Babington 
discovered a copy in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and re-published it in 1855. Another copy was afterwards found 
in the Cambridge University waxy h and also a manuscript of 
the first English translation, which has also been printed by Mr. 
Babington. This gentleman seems to have satisfactorily demon- 
prow e that Paleario was indeed the author of this once famous 
treatise. It is a curious instance of lite resuscitation that 
this work has lately been otegted by the Religious Tract Soci 
as an useful polemical aye et in the modern controversy wi 
Rome. Acquitted of the c nges of heresy brought against him 
at Siena, Paleario moved to Lucca, where he was appointed to 
the professorship of Eloquence and made Orator of the State. 
Here, however, he did not give much satisfaction to the citizens, 
and after considerable suffering from private sorrows and 
straitened means he accepted an invitation to lecture at Milan. 
Ten years of final labour in this city bring him to the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, when he was cited to Rome on a formal 
charge of heresy. Some obscurity hangs over the circumstances 
of his last trial and condemnation. His present biographer, after 
comparing all the documents which can be made to w light 
on the subject, concludes that his proscribed book, the Benejicio, 
though written so many years before, was the real cause of his 
conviction. He was sentenced to death by the Inquisition, and 
was first hanged and then burnt on July 8th, 1570. Autograph 
letters, written by him to his wife and children a day or two 
before his execution, are preserved in the library of Liens, as 
well as an extract from the register of the Misericordia, describ- 
ing the manner of his death. This religious confraternity attended 
condemned prisoners in their last moments, and the certificate in 
uestion attests the fact that Paleario was reconciled to the 
Church before his martyrdom. Of course, the statement has 
much puzzled his biographers. It is by no means necessary, 
perhaps, to believe the assertion of these charitable brethren ; 
and the dying man’s letters to his family—which are touching 
and simple and very guarded in language—do not enable us 
either to affirm or contradict the charge. It would be curious to 
inquire whether these certificates were ever worded otherwise ; 
for it is possible that this mention of the penitence of the offender 
was only a common form. Mr. Young ancies that Paleario had 
some concealed friends under the hood of the confraternity. who 
certified his orthodoxy in order to save him from being burnt 
alive. Anyhow, this extremity of suffering was not inflicted on 
the aged martyr. 


ingaiet Documents. By M. Young. 2 vols. London: Bell and Daldy. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(Feb. 9, 1861, 


We cannot indeed, as we have already said, wholly praise 
It is as discursive, ‘and sometimes 
as tedious, as Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton, and reminds 


the work before us. 


us rather of those so-called “ collectors” who illustrate a given 
author by binding up in their copies of his works every picture 
or scrap or cutting that can by any possibility be made to bear 
upon any word or allusion in the text. Dr. M‘Crie’s book is not 
superseded by the present essay as a readable and trustworthy 
account of the Italian Reformation. But there are graver 
charges than those of prolixity and frivolity to be brought against 
Mr. Young. To take merely one example—there i is a highly- 
wrought and very exaggerated narrative of the flight of Galeazzo 
Caracciolo from his wife and family for conscience’ sake to Geneva. 
This worthy, after resisting the most touching importunities of 
his father and relations to return to Naples, persuades Calvin to 
divorce him from his deserted wife, oe marries a French lad 
It is true that Mr. Young expresses regret, though feebly 
enough, at this inexcusable proceeding. The fact is, however, that 
it deserved the most indignant reprobation. This Caracciolo was 
treated throughout with extreme tenderness and consideration by 
his family, though they did all they could by persuasion to alter 
his resolution. He suffered no persecution at all beyond the 
absolute necessity of absenting himself from his native country. 
This of course is bad enough, and exile and separation from home 
are hard to be borne even as the price of religious freedom. 
But with what consistency can a writer represent this person as 
an injured man, and heap all kinds of abuse on those who tried to 
win him back, when, in the very same biography, he quotes 
without any expression of condemnation a letter from Calvin, 
speaking of one Valentino Gentili as condemned to death for 
i as phemy, ‘*whose errors,” says the Genevan autocrat, ‘are 
que as detestable as those of Servet, for indeed they are iden- 
tical”? We can never tolerate a religious history which by 
implication justifies persecution on one side and condemns it on 
the other. Those who are prepared to put others to death for 
heresy have no right to complain of persecution when they are 
themselves the victims. It is odious to see the murderer of 
Servetus whining about the cruelties of Popish persecutors. 
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